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PREFACE | 
Mr. Arthur Sweetser, who from 1919 to 1942 was a member of | 
the Secretariat of the League of Nations and is now one of the 
Department of State’s advisers to the United States — to | 
the General Assembly of the United Nations at London, hag . 
contributed for this issue of International Conciliation another of 
his periodic reviews on the relationship of the United States to | 
international agencies. ! 

Also devoted to the subject of international organization is the 
paper on international civil service delivered on the Walgreen 
Foundation of the University of Chicago in March, onal 
Egon F. Ranshofen-Wertheimer, special consultant and research 
assistant for the Division of International Law of the Carnegie 
Endowment. This study, which is concerned mainly with the | 
questions of administrative leadership and personnel, appeared as | 
Chapter IX in Leonard D. White’s Civil Service in Wartime, pub- 


vals Eid 


lished by The University of Chicago Press. | darin 
The text of the communiqué issued by the Foreign Ministers 

of the Union of Societ Socialist Republics, the United Kingdom, ) °F" 

and the United States following their conference at Moscow, snibe 

December 16-26, 1945, concludes the pamphlet. Uses 


NicuoLtas Murray But ier 


New York, January 16, 1946. 
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THE UNITED STATES, THE UNITED NATIONS 
AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
By Artuur SwEETSER 
Member of the League of Nations Secretariat 1919-1942 


The United States took during 1945 the final steps in the complete 
reversal of the policy adopted in 1920 toward the three interna- 


| tional agencies which grew out of World War I: the League of 


Nations, the World Court, and the International Labor Organiza- 
tion. The country had moved in this quarter century from the 
periphery to the very center of international organization. Where 
in previous years it had refused to join two of these three agencies, 
it now not only played a decisive role in their disposition but be- 
came the headquarters of the new agency of the United Nations. 

Seldom in the history of nations has a reversal of policy been so 
complete. The United States had itself called the League of Na- 
tions into being toward the end of the first World War, had then 
in a postwar reversal repudiated its own creation, and had never 


| during the succeeding two decades got beyond a kind of uneven 
, cooperation. Its jurists had also largely contributed to the crea- 


tion of the World Court which the Senate at once even partially 


| ratified, but no full agreement had ever been reached and the 


United States remained outside this world agency of law. Only as 


| regards the International Labor Office had the United States suc- 


ceeded in working out a complete policy of membership and 
cooperation. 

The coming of the second World War, the involvement of the 
United States despite all its efforts, and finally the atomic bomb, 
led to a complete reversal in public opinion and government 
policy. Far from eschewing international organization, the United 
States again took the lead, as it had at the end of the first World 
War. Conference after conference was organized on American soil, 
first on technical matters such as relief and rehabilitation, food 
and agriculture, monetary and financial problems, and civil avia- 
tion, and eventually on the central problem of political action it- 
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self. The Congress had gone along step by step with the Executive, | had | 
ratifying one great international agreement after the other, in | Unite 
cluding most important of all, the United Nations Charter by the | been 
overwhelming vote of 89 to 2. By the end of the year, the United | fact ¢ 
States was playing with great completeness the role it had with | exper 
drawn from playing in 1919, and found itself in the curious posi- | jadgm 
tion not only of having a decisive voice in what should be done » | Mo 
about the League of Nations and other agencies of which it was | man o 
not a member but also of awaiting the arrival on its shores of a | tefere 
United Nations commission to select the site of the world capital, | specifi 





INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 8 
we 
Early in the war, three weeks indeed after America’s entry, on ' ference 


New Year’s Day of 1942, the United Nations Declaration was ow W 
signed in Washington, constituting a new international grouping believe 
first of all to fight the war but eventually to become a permanent | "PPO 
continuing agency after the war. This meant that the League of | The 
Nations would be replaced by a new and larger agency, but left _ by the 
open innumerable questions as to the obligations entrusted to the | ture of 
League in several hundred treaties, the mandated areas still under | occupic 
its supervision, the magnificent buildings at Geneva, and the re | its wot 
maining personnel. The American attitude generally was sym- | ment’s 
pathetic in such matters, and the League was regularly invited t | sudy. 
send representatives to cooperate in the various conferences and | — The: 
committees which were laying the groundwork of the new system | that w! 
Most important of these was the San Francisco Conference, | mented 
There the United States “as host government” issued such an | Tel 
invitation and three League officials, the Acting Secretary-General, | It has it 
Mr. Sean Lester, the Treasurer, Mr. S. Jackson, and the senior Council, 
Director, Mr. A. Loveday, came respectively from Geneva, Lon- ot which 
don, and Princeton. League experience and precedent were cited | tion and 
constantly throughout the conference, not least of all by the With; 
United States delegation itself, despite its nonmembership. ’ 
The Charter which grew out of the Conference was on lines 
very similar to the Covenant but with various readjustments due 
both to the experience of the League and the differing political 
considerations, particularly the presence of two great States which 
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had not shared fully in the League’s experience, namely, the 

a | United States and Soviet Russia. Constant comparison has since 
a | been made between the two documents, as was natural given the 
| fact that the Covenant provided a kind of starting-point of proved 
ey Seren lesen tes a 

ts. 

Most important was the Report to the President by the Chair- 
| man of the United States delegation. While only one all-inclusive 
| teference was made, and that a somewhat back-handed one, 

references were included in practically every chapter of 
| the Report. The general introduction said: 

Twenty-six years before the San Francisco Conference met, the Con- 

' ference at Paris, under the inspired and courageous leadership of Wood- 
row Wilson, wrote the Covenant of the League of Necions, which coany 
believed would serve to keep the peace. That labor did not gain the wide 
support it needed to succeed. 

The Report then went on to specific questions “‘raised in part 

by the experience of the League of Nations and in part by the na- 
| Aer ememanamaper satis amey sete me 
occupied the Department and its committees from the beginning of 

ID Ai tlach: ap the and” lndesl. Avon tho tohiedaaadiadiaanee 

m- | ment’s studies, the League’s experience had been a matter of prime 

to | study. 

nd | The basic organization accepted from the start closely followed 

m, that which had become familiar at Geneva. The Report com- 

ce, | mented on this point: 

The League of Nations was organized in general along the above lines. 
| It has its Assembly, in which all Members are represented, its smaller 
Council, and its Secretariat. In addition, there are in the general frame- 

a work of the League’s system a variety of special bodies and committees 

of which the two most important are the International Labor Organiza- 
tion and the Permanent Court of International Justice. 

)} Within this broad outline, however, there were various im- 
portant rearrangements of function and power. “Perhaps the basic 
difference between the constitutional arrangements of the United 
Nations and that of the League of Nations,” the Report said, “is 
that instead of the Assembly and the Council having identical 
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functions, as was the case under the League, the General Assem. 
bly and the Security Council will each have different functions ag. 
signed to it.” whole 

The Report then went into detail regarding the system: of 
“qualified majority voting” in the Security Council, which is 
stated to represent “‘an advance over the procedure in the Council 
of the League of Nations” and where “‘it is significant that no one 
seriously considered perpetuating the unanimity rule which oper 
ated in the League and in many other international bodies.” 

The provisions for peaceful settlement, as put forward in the 
Dumbarton Oaks proposals, were described as “based upon the 
lessons learned over centuries and, more particularly, upon those 
from the experience of the League of Nations.” Indeed, the de 
velopment of these methods was represented as “beginning with 
the Hague Conference of 1899 and reaching its highest mark to 
date in the rules and procedures of the League of Nations.” 

The method of enforcement, however, was very much sharpened 
up through the creation of the Security Council and its affiliated | 
Military Staff Committee. The former was pictured in the Report 
as “without precedent in international relations; it differs from the | 
traditional alliance and is unlike the Council of the League of Ne / 
tions.”” Moreover, the binding effect of decisions of the Security 
Council was described as “a sharp departure from the League‘of 
Nations Covenant, inasmuch as each member of the League could 
determine for itself whether or not it would in any particular situs 
tion participate in sanctions.” So, also the Charter differed from | 
the Covenant in that the latter “did not contain any provision fe 
quiring Member States to conclude agreements for the supply of 
forces to execute military sanctions.” 

Many other references to the League are contained in the Re 
port. There is special reference, for instance, to safeguarding “the 
continued operation” of the antinarcotics agencies and to carrying 

on “the excellent work” of the League as regards the legal status 
of women throughout the world. There is reference also to the 
economic and financial work, to the desirability of continuing the} | Most 
registration of treaties which grew out of the first of President} Geneva 
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Wilson’s Fourteen Points, and to the need of building up a strong 
Secretariat, where the League’s experience is cited. Finally, two 
whole sections were devoted to other major League activities 
which were largely taken over in the Charter, namely, the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice and the Trusteeship arrange- 
ments which were designed to replace the League’s mandates 
system. 

Apart from this official comparison, there were innumerable 
other less formal comparisons. Among these might be mentioned 


_ an analysis appearing in the Department of State Bulletin by Pro- 


fessor Clyde Eagleton; another, printed as a Senate document, by 
Professor Herbert Wright; a questionnaire prepared. by the League 
of Nations Association; and an article “Charter v. Covenant” by 
George Creel in Collier’s. Most of the comparisons were, how- 
ever, made from the viewpoint of the Charter and suffered some- 
what from a shortened perspective and a failure to take into ac- 
count the very differing political circumstances. The two docu- 
ments were, indeed, more similar than dissimilar; there was honor 
enough for each without need for invidious comparison; and the 
teal difference lay not in any constitutional rearrangements but in 
the basic political difference insuring to the United Nations the 
support of the United States and Russia which had been denied to 
the League of Nations. 

The most important decision taken by the San Francisco Con- 


_ ference as regards the League was that requesting the Preparatory 
| Commission to “formulate recommendations concerning the possi- 
) ble transfer of certain functions, activities, and assets of the 


League of Nations which it may be considered desirable for the 
new organization to take over.” First the Executive Committee 
and then the full Commission meeting in London in August and 
November respectively drew up detailed plans to take over the 
remaining League assets and functions practically “in toto,” and 
authorized a special committee to negotiate with the League to 
this end. 

Most dramatic of the recommendations was the one foregoing 
Geneva as the international center and approving the United States 
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for that honor and responsibility. Important politically were the 

recommendations as regards mandated areas, where it was assumed 

the United States would succeed Japan as trustee for the Pacific | At 
mandated islands. Of somewhat special interest was the recommen. 
dation to take over among the League assets the magnificent in. 
ternational research library donated by Mr. John D. Rockefeller, | the At 
Jr., which was considered essential for the working of the United | such a 
Nations organization but which would be sorely missed in Europe, | Natior 

Meanwhile, the technical services which had been given hos | manen 
pitality in the United States in 1940, when the German flood and Se 
surged out over Western Europe, continued the work which their | tat tt 
presence in the United States had made possible. Most important | bee? p 
of these was the Economic, Financial and Transit Mission at the | prese™ 
Institute of Advanced Study in Princeton, which was shown jg /urists 
the Annual Report of the Institute’s Director, Dr. Frank Ayde  Kellog; 
lotte, to gave grown from thirteen to thirty-seven members ani | Whe 
to have had during its five years in the United States a wide field 
of publications and conferences. of juris 

The antinarcotic group, which also had established a branch | Sa Fr 
office in Washington in 1940, returned to Geneva in the spring of | 
1945. “The utility of the transfer to Washington,” the Permanent Court 
Central Opium Board report stated, “was demonstrated later whet Report 
Switzerland was surrounded by Axis belligerents and Axis-com | Wa8 fin: 
trolled countries, and postal communications were cut off ot | #¥&ry! 
delayed and impaired by censorship for considerable periods.” The 
more essential duties were, however, carried out, as the report 
adds, “‘in large measure due to the Vice-President, Mr. Herbert L. 
May, who unsparingly gave time and trouble in establishing, 
maintaining, and supervising the work of this branch office.” 

A third group, the Health Research Unit, which had later been | 908 as’ 
established in Washington, became the first League unit to be 
transferred to the United Nations. In January, by agreement be 
tween the Acting Secretary-General of the League, Mr. Sea; The | 
Lester, and the Director-General of the United Nations Relief | creating 
and Rehabilitation Administration, Hon. Herbert E. Lehman, this | over in < 
group was transferred to the latter agency and became the nuclest | tied out 
of its Epidemiological Information Service. ment bec 
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INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE 


— 


At long last, after almost incessant efforts since 1907, the 
United States became a member of a world court. At that distant 
date, the then Secretary of State, Mr. Elihu Root, had instructed 
the American delegation to the first Hague Conference to propose 
such a court, but none was actually created until the League of 
Nations, with Mr. Root’s help, succeeded in establishing the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice in 1921. Every President 
and Secretary of State, whether Republican or Democrat, from 
heir | that time on, had urged American membership, but never had it 

been possible to secure unreserved Senate ratification, despite the 
the | presence successively on the bench of four of America’s foremost 
jurists: John Bassett Moore, Charles Evans Hughes, Frank B. 
Kellogg, and Manley O. Hudson. 
and When the new United Nations organization was under con- 
fel | sttuction, however, a fresh start was made and a special committee 

| of jurists convened in Washington by the United States before the 
inch | San Francisco Conference. The great question there, and at the 
g of San Francisco Conference, was whether to maintain the existing 
nent ( Court or create a new one, and while, as the American delegation 
shen | Report stated, there were “forceful arguments on both sides” it 
con | Was finally decided to create a new court which was described “‘in 
op | avery real sense as only a revised Court, the successor to the old.” 
The American delegation played a large part in the drafting of its 
| Statute which was incorporated in, and ratified as part of, the 
tL, | Charter. Judge Hudson was present during the discussions as one 
ing, | of the representatives of the Court and was later nominated by 
several governments for the elections scheduled to take place as 
soon as the first Assembly met in January. 
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INTERNATIONAL AGENCIES 


The United States also took a leading part during the year in 
creating a series of specialized affiliated agencies which will take 
over in a very much larger way some of the special activities car- 
ried out by the League or other agencies. Particularly the govern- 
ment became a member of the United Nations Food and Agricul- 
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ture Organization which will extend the work done both by _ 
League agencies at Geneva and the Institute of Agriculture g aa 
Rome, took a leading part in the creation of the United Nations | snd sp 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization which will be | lish de 
intended greatly to expand the League’s work in intellectual | fin 
operation, called the first conference for a United Nations trade sary © 
organization which will follow on the lines explored by various / wrjsq 
League conferences; and had the first national discussions i | pondr 

ington for the creation of an international agency im the | dent 
field of health where the League had had some of its best successes, | award; 
All this presaged an international machinery vastly more elaborate and pe 
but very similar in principle to that initiated by the League. emer 


Pusiic SupPoRT 


Sentiment regarding the League of Nations continued to evolyg oof 
during the year, though still foreshortened somewhat by the neat | fgture 
ness of present events and enthusiasms. Perhaps the fullest state | five ye: 
ment was that made by the former Under Secretary of State posite 
Sumner Welles, on the twenty-fifth anniversary of the League at! mke a 
January 10, 1945: | View of 

It has become the fashion during this past generation to decry te | principl 
League of Nations, to stress its inadequacies and its weaknesses, and em | cause of 
phasize its failures. It has become a matter of second thought, not only} Worid | 
overlook the great accomplishments performed by the League during th “could } 
earlier years between the wars, but even to consider it as an effort neces | 
sarily foredoomed to failure. Many of us have time and again endeavorel | limely 
to analyze and accurately to appraise its weaknesses. We will not fail t ) that whi 
admit that the greatest obstacle in the way of its success was the failur 
of the people of the United States to take part in it. And yet as we look 
back, the Covenant of the League of Nations remains, and will remain,# 
high-water mark of constructive human endeavor. 


Another expression, from the United States Army Chief d 
Staff, General George C. Marshall, may also be cited: 

For centuries, man has been seeking, I believe, to extend this inherett 
order of the cosmos, toward which he strives, to the level of the entit 
planet. There are two ways in which this has been manifest: We - 
say one is by way of cooperation and the other by way of operation. 
ler, whether he knew it or not, sought to establish one kind of order inte 
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world when he precipitated the recent holocaust. The League of ny 

bY | on the other hand, sought to establish a global order by cooperation. It 

dis add appear that one or the other of these methods will prevail. Time 

ions | and space have been so shrunken, that the world must, I believe, estab- 

| be | lish definite global rules. Community and national rules no longer suffice. 

| Finally, on practically the last day of the year, on the anniver- 

sary of Woodrow Wilson’s birth on December 28, the Woodrow 

sous Wilson Foundation, which had been created in 1922 by some two 

$ 1 | hundred thousand Americans to honor the First World War Presi- 

the | dent and the founder of the League of Nations, granted two 

888, | awards for distinguished service in the cause of the establishment 

rate | and perpetuation of peace, the first to Hon. Henry L. Stimson, 

former Secretary of War, for his part in overcoming lawlessness 

and violence in the world and reestablishing the possibility of 

and the second, to Mr. Sean Lester, Acting Secretary-Gen- 

rolve eral of the League of Nations, for his part in maintaining for the 

neat | forure both the spirit and the mechanism of the League throughout 

tate: | five years of war. Their acceptance statements, coming from op- 

me posite sides of the Atlantic and very opposite Tesponsibilities, 

a| make a fitting and a solemn conclysion to this year’s review. In the 

riew of Mr. Stimson, the failure of the United States to accept the 

y the | principle of collective action among the nations of the world in the 

d em | cause of peace ‘“‘was mainly instrumental in bringing on the second 

a World War.” In the words of Mr. Lester, the catastrophe of war 

“could have been avoided by following Woodrow Wilson’s sub- 

vore) | imely common-sense vision . . . the peoples are now rebuilding 

— that which they destroyed by cienidiey or neglect.” 
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THE INTERNATIONAL CIVIL SERVICE will t 

OF THE FUTURE? econc 

By Econ F. RansHoren-WERTHEIMER oo 

In the evolution of humanity the year 1876, otherwise hardly dig. speciz 


tinguished, has a special claim to a place of honor. This wa 


F 


recognized a generation ago by a prominent member of the Eng | tional 
lish Fabian Society, Mr. Leonard Woolf. Writing in 1916, servat. 
Woolf formulated the following striking statements: “The Postal | or eig! 
Union, having by its birth effected a revolution in the constitution |, operat 
of the society of nations, has had a forty years’ history of placid 6o per 
obscurity, unworthy of the notice of patriots, and rarely recognized } assume 
as a herald of the Millennium by an occasional pacifist.” ay 

Since then the world has seen the birth and growth of scoresof six or s 
public international unions and bureaus, the rise and almost com  therefo 


plete fall of the League of Nations, and the birth, evolution, and vice of 
survival of the International Labor Organization, an autonomous gaged i 
branch of the League. Lately we have witnessed a new and powet | four the 
ful movement for the rebirth, on an incomparably broader scale, of | be citiz 
international organization. | oversea: 

It can be assumed that a general international organization ands } tional c. 
considerable number of specialized international agencies will} the Leas 










1 Reprinted by permission of The University of Chicago Press, publisher« 
Leonard D. White’s Civil Service in Wartime in which this paper a: 
Chapter IX. The chapter is devoted to some of the problems of an in’ 
organization, especially administrative leadership and personnel. A full eres 
ment of these and other topics is found in the author’s book, The Internatiml 
Secretariat: A Great Experiment in International Administration (Washington: Cae}  Setvec 
negie Endowment, 1945). The terminology used is the administrative voab} In mo 
ulary of the British civil service, which was adopted by the League of Ne ‘The vast 
tions and the International Labor Office. This terminology reverses the cit] . 
tomary American usage of “administrative” and “executive,” the English oF ton Adn 
ing the latter term for middle-bracket officials. The European sense scale ope 
word “employee” is one retained by a public officer on a private contract fit to transf 
a short term only, with no civil service status. The author’s opinions expresi#l 


in this paper do not commit the institutions with which he is associated. | MeMt agen 
2 Leonard S. Woolf, International Government (New York: Brentano’s, 1919) | Internatio 
P. 197: pared. In 
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will be international administration in the fields of communication, 
economics, finance, health, food and agriculture, and social and 
humanitarian endeavors and, in addition, international efforts in 
. the field of intellectual cooperation and education. Some of these 
ialized agencies will have greater budgets than the League 
plus all its autonomous and auxiliary bodies. The new interna- 
tional organization taken as a whole will, according to a con- 
servative estimate, start with an administrative budget about seven 
or eight times that of the League—not including sums needed for 
operational tasks. As expenses for staff usually amount to about 
60 per cent of international administrative budgets, it can be safely 
assumed that the size of the international staff will parallel this in- 
crease in the budgets and that the international staff will be about 
six or seven times larger than that serving in the thirties. We must 
therefore reckon with the existence of an international civil ser- 
, vice of about ten thousand persons, one third of whom will be en- 
now | gaged in international work properly speaking. Of these three to 
wet | four thousand international administrators, about five hundred will 
¢, | be citizens of the United States if the headquarters are established 
overseas; about a thousand, at least, if one or the other interna- 
mdi tional centers should have its headquarters on American soil. If 
wil | the League experience proves fairly typical, the international staff 
het) will be trebled within five to ten years after the establishment of 
i the international headquarters. There are at present about seventy 
ed} American citizens (if former and present higher officials of the 
tioul| Pan American Union are included) who could be properly called 
wm | imternational administrators. About a fourth of them were trained 
-Cy| of served in the League of Nations Secretariat. 
och} In more concrete terms the situation at present is as follows: 
‘| ‘The vast machinery of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
sh») ton Administration has begun, after considerable delays, large- 
of th} scale operations. The Food and Agriculture Organization is ready 
ctl!) t transform itself from an “interim commission” into a perma- 
| Ment agency. At Bretton Woods instruments for the creation of an 
1916), international stabilization fund and an international bank were pre- 
pared. In Chicago an international civil aviation organization was 
decided upon, and about half a dozen other technical or functional 
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agencies are in different stages of discussion and preparation, | alyz 
The charter of a new general international agency outlined at | the « 
Dumbarton Oaks was being drawn up at San Francisco at the time | _trati 
these lines were written. From a technical point of view this new I. 
over-all organization has the double significance of establishing, | natic 
politico-diplomatic security organization and of providing a frame. | polic 
work for the coordination of the functional agencies among them | Leag 
selves and with the political agency. In this respect a complicated | mini: 
problem poses itself—that of the integration of the League and its | dualit 
technical organs into the new machinery. Some of the fields in, of a 
which international organization is under consideration were coy. | featu 
ered, partly at least, by the League machinery or the League's | tion < 
technical organizations. Some of these services were suspended; | tion | 
others, such as the League’s antidrug services, are still active. patter 
If international administration existed up to 1919 in a nuclear} tional 
shape, it emerged full grown after the creation of the League with} meani 
its vast machinery of international cooperation. Although this new| Artic 
phenomenon has been scrutinized, described, and analyzed fora} tariar, 
quarter of a century, it is nevertheless true that we have only be-| past t 
gun to explore the Geneva experience with a view to its geneml| fessor 
bearings, the lessons it conveys, and the standards it sets for the 
international administration of the future. Past investigations suf-| not, a: 
fered, I think, from an overemphasis upon the institutional aspect! to per 
and—I say this with a certain hesitation—from an overoptimistic; In c 
appraisal of the Geneva venture. Those who had acquired practiell; head o 
experience in international administration were prevented by| First, 
strict civil service regulations from writing and speaking freely, tioning 
and those who possessed the scientific qualifications and equip| met or 
ment were only in rare cases familiar with the mechanism and the; annual 
technical problems. The net result is that most of the writing | in sess 
this subject is still in a preliminary stage. This applies particularly termini 
to the problems raised by the structural evolution of the League! nations 
bodies, to the problem of international administrative leadership, 
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and to staff problems. Gonenes 
INTERNATIONAL ADMINISTRATIVE LEADERSHIP 4 cil, 


Foremost among the problems of future international admini¢} # Twent 
tration is that of leadership. Before any attempt is made to a Geneva | 
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alyze the lessons taught by the League experience in this respect, 
the constitutional position of the head of an international adminis- 
tration must be examined. 

1. Unique position of the administrative head.—Action of an inter- 
national organization is carried out through the instrumentality of 
policy-shaping bodies of the type of the League Council and the 
League Assembly, meeting periodically, and by a permanent ad- 
ministrative body of the type of the League Secretariat. This 
duality, consisting of policy-shaping bodies, on the one hand, and 
of a permanent secretariat, on the other, is the chief characterizing 
feature of the constitutional structure of international organiza- 
tion as we have known it in the recent past, and there is no indica- 
tion that future international organization will depart from this 
pattern. It is the appropriate constitutional structure for interna- 
tional cooperation as long as sovereignty of States in the accepted 
meaning of this term survives. In spite of the distinction made in 
Article 2 of the Covenant between Assembly-Council and Secre- 
tariat,” students of international organization were inclined in the 
past to treat the three bodies as a sort of trinity. Against this Pro- 
fessor Bourquin has rightly pointed out that “the Secretariat is not 
placed at all on the same footing as the Council and Assembly. It is 
not, as they are, an organ of political direction. It only assists them 
to perform their duties.” 4 

In order to appraise properly the situation of the administrative 
head of the League organization, two things must be kept in mind. 


_ First, the administrative machinery was the only permanent func- 


tioning element of the international organization. The Assembly 
met once a year for four weeks; the Council, three or four times 
annually for a few days. Altogether the policy-shaping bodies were 
in session during six or seven weeks. Second, the two policy-de- 


| termining bodies were not an international legislature and an inter- 


national government or both international legislatures. The As- 


8 Article 2 of the Covenant reads: “The action of the League under this 
Covenant shall be effected through the instrumentality of an Assembly and a 
Council, with a permanent Secretariat.” 

4 Dynamism and the Machinery of International Institutions: A Critical Study of 
4 Twenty Years’ Experiment (“Geneva Studies,” Vol. XI, No. 5 [Geneva: 
Geneva Research Centre, 1940]), p. 42. 
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sembly was not the parliament of the League, and the Council was 
not the League government.’ Both were governmental (diplo- 
matic) bodies operating on the same level of authority. In the 
special case of the League, these policy-shaping bodies were com- 
plementary. Tasks were divided between them in a somewhat 
arbitrary manner. In the course of twenty years a constant process 
of redistribution of functions went on, generally interpreted as a 
shift in importance from the Council to the Assembly. 

The new agencies emerging out of World War II show a com- 
parable if not fully identical constitutional structure. There are 
indications of a trend to make the smaller body that corresponds to 
the League Council more of an executive body of the assembly of 
the members than had been the case in the League constitution, 
The foremost example of this is, of course, the Security Council of 
the general international organization. In the case of the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, on the other 
hand, a similar attempt in regard to the Central Committee had to 
be abandoned because of the opposition of a number of smaller 
countries.° In its final form the Central Committee is entitled to 
make decisions in emergency cases only, and these decisions are 
subject to revision by the U.N.R.R.A. Council. As in the case of 
the League, the policy-shaping bodies of the new international 
agencies are governmental (diplomatic) bodies, dependent upon 
the free will of the national governments and/or national legisla- 
tures for the execution of their decisions.’ They are periodic diplo- 


5 In a letter dated March 21, 1919, on the Draft Covenant of the League, 
Mr. Charles Evans Hughes noted: “It cannot be too strongly emphasized that 
the large body is not a legislature, and the small body not an executive, anda 
nomenclature which encourages that idea is dangerous. Both are organs of 
international consultation.” 

6 It is unfortunate that the body corresponding to the League Assembly ot 
to the conference of other international agencies should have been called 
“Council” by the drafters of U.N.R.R.A. This introduces a new element of 
confusion into the already confused terminology of international organiza- 
tion. No other international constitution drawn up in the meantime has, for- 
tunately, followed U.N.R.R.A. in this respect. 

7 Mr. Herbert H. Lehman, director-general of U.N.R.R.A., characterized 
in a recent speech the U.N.R.R.A. Council as a “quasi-legislature.” It can be 
doubted whether this actually defines the position of the U.N.R.R.A. Coun- 
cil in the constitutional sense. 
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matic conferences or, as foreseen in the case of the Security Coun- 
cil of the general international organization, permanent conferences. 

The head of the international administration has a peculiar posi- 
tion under these circumstances. He is comparable neither to an 
international prime minister nor to the head of a ministerial gov- 
ernmental department. There is nothing corresponding to a gov- 
emment, a head of government, or a cabinet officer in interna- 
tional organization. As a matter of fact, it is somewhat dangerous 
to compare his office with any national office at all. Those familiar 
with British public life might perhaps come close to a proper ap- 
praisal of the position of the head of the international administra- 
tion by referring to the permanent secretaries of certain minis- 
terial departments like the Foreign Office or the Treasury. In 
principle these officials execute the orders of the cabinet minister, 
who has the political responsibility for the policy of the depart- 


| ment. But the very eminence of their position places them halfway 


between the statesman who initiates policy and the bulk of the 
officials who execute it. The international secretary-general is, like 
the Permanent Secretary, the head of the administrative pyramid. 
He is under orders too. His superior is the society of nations. But 
the fact that he is the intermediary between the members of his 
organization and that he is permanently in attendance while the 
policy-making bodies are in recess gives him greater importance 
in the scheme of international organization than that possessed by 


| apermanent secretary in the national administrative scheme. He is 


clearly a cross between an international statesman and an interna- 
tional civil servant. 

Unless the unique character of the position of the administra- 
tive head of an international organization is understood, the nature 
of his office and the possibilities and limits of his activities cannot 
be properly assessed. Serious errors in judgment have in the past 
frequently resulted from an erroneous appraisal. 

2. Two types of leadership.—All the available documentation and 
witness testimony suggest that the creators of the Covenant had 
no- clear idea of the role of the head of the international adminis- 
trative machinery they were creating. There was in the drafting 
stage a tendency to make the “chancellor” an international states- 
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man. Subsequently the post was visualized chiefly as administra- 
tive. This evolution is reflected in the change of title from “chan- 
cellor” to “secretary-general” and in the parallel shift from the 
idea of nominating the dynamic Greek statesman Venizelos to 
choosing a British civil servant. 

There is almost general agreement that the external powers of 
the secretary-general, as they finally emerged in the Covenent, 
were unduly restricted. In contrast to this, his internal powers 
were very broad. Especially in personnel questions his authority 
was limited in practice only by budgetary considerations. True, 
appointments in the higher administrative brackets had to be made 
“with the approval of the Council,” but everybody familiar with 
the Geneva practice knows that’ the approval of the Council was 
invariably given and that the stipulation was a cautionary clause 
rather than an actual restriction of his powers in personnel ques- 
tions. True, the Assembly, through its Fifth Committee and the 
Supervisory Commission, tended at times to interfere more than 
was desirable with internal decisions, but this did not change the 
essential fact that, barring budgetary limitations, he was and re- 
mained master of the house to the extent to which he was prepared 
to fight for his internal authority. 

The powers and functions of the second head of a huge interna- 
tional administration, that of the director of the International 
Labor Office, were not circumscribed at all in the charter docu 
ment of that organization. To the surprise of the world there 
emerged a new power in international relations and strong inter- 
national leadership. 

The Geneva experience is thus characterized by two types and 
concepts of international administrative leadership: the passive, 
timid, overcautious policy of the secretaries-general, and the bril- 
liant, dynamic international statesmanship of the first director of 
the I.L.O., M. Albert Thomas, who initiated policies and con- 
stantly reminded the member States of their duties, even chal- 
lenging them. 

3. Concepts of leadership embodied in the charters of the new United 
Nations agencies —The difference in the leadership of the League 
and the I.L.O. shows that no definite conclusions regarding the 
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actual role of a head of an international administration can be 
drawn from the mere wording of a constitution. Constitutional pro- 
vision can supply only the framework into which international 
leadership is placed. But these provisions are nevertheless indica- 
tive of the role attributed to international leadership in the minds 
of the drafters of these instruments. It may therefore be of some 
interest to peruse the stipulations referring to administrative lead- 
ership and contained in the newly created or proposed interna- 
tional organization and to evaluate them in the light of the League 
ence. 
The following comparison is based on the conventions, draft 


| conventions, and interim agreements that have recently been 


adopted or drawn up: General International Organization (Dum- 
barton Oaks proposals); Agreement for the United Nations Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation Administration (U.N.R.R.A.); the Con- 


| stitution of the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 


Nations (F.A.O.); the Articles of Agreement for the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund and the International Bank for Reconstruc- 


_ tion and Development; and the Interim Agreement and Conven- 


tion on International Civil Aviation. An examination of the con- 
stitutions, charters, or agreements of these different international 
ofganizations, suggests, generally speaking, that the experience 


| of the interwar period has been heeded. Most of the compacts 


(F.A.O., the International Fund and Bank) give the secretary- 
general or the director-general more extended powers than those 
vested in the head of the League Secretariat. This is particularly 
evident in Chapter X of the Dumbarton Oaks proposals stipulating 
that “the Secretary-General should have the right to bring to the 


| attention of the Security Council any matter which in his opinion 


may threaten international peace and security.” ®° The secretary- 
general of the League, it will be remembered, was entitled to take 
a step of this nature on the proposal of a member only (Articles 11 
and 15) and not on his own initiative. This suggests that a far 
more active role is attributed to the head of the administration 
than was the case in the League Covenant. 

8 The author of this paper has devoted a special study to this question in 


the April, 1945, issue of the American Journal of International Law, pp. 323-30. 
9 This stipulation has been retained in the United Nations Charter (Art. 90). 
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As Article X of the Dumbarton Oaks proposals is a skeleton 
article, no definite conclusions regarding the position of the head 
of the general international organization are possible at this 
But the emphasis in the text upon his external powers and the 
silence about his internal authority seem to prove that it was the 
intention of the drafters of the “Proposals for the Establishment of 
a General International Organization” to emphasize his policy 
functions rather than his administrative prerogatives. The consti- 
tution of F.A.O. goes a step further than the Dumbarton Oaks 
proposals by stipulating, in Article VIII, that the director-general 
or a representative designated by him “shall formulate for con- 
sideration by the Conference and the Executive Committee pro- 
posals for appropriate action in regard to matters coming before 
them.” 


An interesting experiment is foreshadowed in the Interim Agree- 
ment and Convention on International Civil Aviation. These com- 
pacts divide the policy functions and the administrative functions 
properly speaking by creating two separate posts, that of the presi- 
dent of the Council, who is to be a full-time officer comparable to 
the president of the board of directors of a British company or 
American corporation, and the secretary-general, comparable toa 
general manager. It remains to be seen whether the separation of 
the functions of the head of the permanent organization into two 
posts will prove as effective in international administration as it 


has in British and American industrial and commercial practice. | 


Doubts one may entertain in this respect are not so much based 
upon the differences between the mechanism of private and public 
business, important as they are, as upon psychological considera 
tions. It is unlikely that the president of the Council and the secre- 
tary-general will both be British or even Anglo-Saxon. It is also 
doubtful that both will be temperamentally reconciled to divided 
leadership and have the same kind of reactions and the same self- 
restraint and mutual adaptability based upon an instinctive under- 
standing of each other’s motives and actions. It is difficult to see 
how such a partnership between two persons of different nation- 


ality, background, traditions, approach, and temperament caf | pyy:. 
function with the necessary smoothness. 
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1 | The director-general of U.N.R.R.A. is in a special position 
i | because of the temporary task of the agency he heads and because 
. lof the character of the agency itself. Herbert H. Lehman has re- 
+ | cently emphasized this aspect by pointing out that, in contrast to 
> | the League and similar agencies, U.N.R.R.A. is an action organ- 
f |igation concerned with carrying out programs. In contrast to the 
y |League, the administrative head of U.N.R.R.A. “has been given 
swide grant of discretionary authority.”!° 
s | 4. Statesman or civil servant?—At present the opinion prevails 
| (= the secretary-general of the new international organization 
. should be a statesman, preferably an outstanding statesman be- 
- |fonging to one of the major United Nations. The selection of a 
: | dvil servant lies outside the present trend of thought. It is possi- 
ble, however, that the future international leader might be selected 
- |ffom statesmen representing a smaller nation. Much can be said 
- |in favor of or against either choice. A secretary-general chosen 
} | among the statesmen of one of the major United Nations would 
- | mtomatically bring to the councils of the new agency a prestige 
) |which otherwise might be slow in coming. But this advantage 
' | might be somewhat offset by fear on the part of the majority of 
| |Member States that the Great Powers were determined to utilize 
not only the Council but also the administrative machinery for the 
| | maintenance of a sort of permanent hegemony over the smaller 
- |eountries. To the latter, a citizen of one among their numbers 
| would therefore be more welcome as an indication that the “sov- 
| @eign equality of nations” was more than a demagogic phrase. On 
| the other hand, public opinion of the world might prefer the inter- 
| national leader to be a major United Nations statesman as a token 
| that the powers upon whom a great part of the responsibility for 
peace rests are seriously intent upon making the new international 
agency the hub of their system for preserving peace. 
In a less acute form the problem of selecting heads of the spe- 
‘| gialized, technical, or functional international agencies also ap- 


| 10 Address delivered by Herbert H. Lehman, director-general, U.N.R.R.A., 
on February 14, 1945, before the Washington Chapter, American Society of 
Public Administration. 
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pears. Here, also, two concepts of leadership exist—statesmanship ee 
or expert proficiency? ‘The statesman promises political or diplo- the Inter 
matic support to the agency; the expert offers the advantages aris. imepciate 
ing from “know-how” and—at least on a national scale—practical tional ag 
experience. Some of the other problems discussed in connection | _.: 
with the general international agency also arise in this case, par- weal 
ticularly the question of major versus small power. But in the case pmedend 
of a technical and functional agency the dilemma is less poignant, Rise 2 t 
In the opinion of this author, which may not be shared by those leifed 1 
responsible for the actual choice of the heads, statesmanlike qual- als aut 
ities should be made the first requisite, not only in the case of the dee crov 
general and security organization, but also of functional Rencevc 
Expert qualifications should come second. Quality of leadership low ¢ 
and not expert knowledge will determine to a large degree the | + not on 
effectiveness of these agencies. But whether the head of an inter. tational 
national agency is a citizen of a major or a smaller country, dleness « 
whether he is primarily a statesman or an expert, whether the |}, is ¢, 
agency is political or essentially technical, he must be an adminis. base thei 
trator. Failing that, he must be a man accustomed, willing, and ease | 
able to delegate authority to persons with outstanding adminis. ies will 
trative talent. A recent experience suggests the importance of this ielers, 2 
factor. In the case of one of the new international agencies, ad | 1 con, 
ministrative authority was properly delegated, but it was dele a 
gated to people who had little knowledge of the requirements of 
international administration. The result was a clogging of the new ed « 4 
administrative machinery for a considerable time. It is the unigue Ea che 
position of the heads of international secretariats in the intersect- | sored w 
ing zone between diplomacy and administration that suggests the | Jj6¢. ¢ 


emphasis which has been placed here on the combination of states- ing inter 
manship and administrative proficiency. Tie 
geneity < 


INTERNATIONAL Civit SERVICE ORGANIZATION AND CopE Sle ches 


1. Principle of establishment—Looking back upon 1919, one | 2. Nat 
cannot help but admire the first secretary-general of the League | must be 
for the boldness with which he attacked the question of estab- | internatic 
lishing an international staff. There was no analogy, no precedent, | countries 
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. |t guide him in his decisions. It would have been comprehensi- 
hip | tle had he tried to link up his experiment with the experience of 
No- | the Inter-Allied wartime agencies, as some of his most influential 
sssociates urged. Had he followed such advice, the new interna- 
tional agency would have been staffed with temporarily detached 
ational officials, grouped into national delegations. It is to his 
eernal glory that he discarded this comparatively easy modus 

i which would have ended in a blind alley and that he 
chose a truly unprecedented line of action. He decided to create a 
mified multinational civil service, subject to the secretary-gen- 
qal’s authority and pledged to loyalty to the League. The success 
that crowned this experiment has blurred the recognition of its 
neat-revolutionary character. The experience proved without a 
thadow of doubt that an international civil service is possible, that 
itnot only can function but can compete with the most successful 
tational public administrations of the world in efficiency and sin- 
gleness of purpose. 

It is certain that the new agencies emerging from this war will 
| base their staff organization on the same principle. Exactly as in 

the case of the League, the staffs of the future international agen- 

cies will be multinational, independent in principle of national 
otders, and exclusively pledged to their international tasks. The 
lew constitutions of international agencies adopted or proposed 
provide without exception for international staffs recruited and 
| composed according to the principles adopted by the League and 
enacted at Geneva. 
In the light of the League experience a number of problems con- 
nected with the creation of new international staffs present them- 
© | selves: the question of division among nationalities, of safeguard- 
ing international loyalty, of defense of officials against national in- 
terference, of emoluments, permanency, and security, of homo- 
geneity and stability. I shall in the following pages deal briefly 
with these aspects. 
¢ | 2. National composition—In its national composition the staff 
¢ | must be a true expression of the membership of the agency. As 
- | international officials are not representatives of their respective 
» | Countries within the international administration, no hard-and- 
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fast rules can be laid down for the establishment of a truly satis. 
factory nationality composition of an international secretariat, 
The League Covenant was silent on this point, but some of the 
new charters contain guiding principles. That of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization, technically the most competently 
drafted constitution for an international organization, lays down 
that the staff must be “recruited on as wide a geographical basis 
as possible” (Art. VIII). It wisely abstains from any stipulation 
regarding the comparative share of the different nationalities in the 
personnel of the agency. 

Theoretically a fair nationality distribution can be achieved by 
various means. First, the available posts can be distributed pro- 
portionately among the member States according to their contri- 
butions to the budget of the organization. This concept of national 
quotas was considered too mechanical an approach at Geneva and 
was rejected by the League authorities. There is, second, the 
slightly less mechanical method of giving nationals of the perma- 
nent members of the Council or the corresponding bodies (Execu- 
tive Committee, Central Committee) first call upon staff appoint- 
ments. This suggestion was considered at Paris in 1919 but prop- 
erly shelved as impractical and open to grave objections on the 
part of the smaller member States. 

Another approach gives preference to countries likely to pro- 
duce the most loyal and most efficient international civil servants; 
another considers individual qualifications the overriding factor in 
appointments, irrespective of nationality, in the hope that by a 
sort of prestabilized harmony this would result in a fair repre- 
sentation of the different regions and cultures of the world. In the 
Geneva practice all these elements entered into consideration in 
one way or another. The politically most important countries, 
which were incidentally those that contributed most financially, 
had a greater share in the staff. Countries with an outstandingly 
efficient civil service were favored in the recruitment. Particularly 


11 A similar stipulation is found in the Bretton Woods agreements; the 
United Nations Charter, in contrast to the Dumbarton Oaks proposals, has 
given its sanction to an identical formula (Art. 101). 
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qualified individuals often received appointments in spite of the 
fact that their nation seemed already overrepresented. : 

Geneva has shown that the staff can be made a true expression 
of the membership of the agency if the head of the administration 
possesses sufficient courage, independence, and elasticity of mind. 
Future international agencies will have to go a step further, how- 
ever. An effort must be made to eschew the underrepresentation of 
the East and of Latin America, which was one of the shortcomings 
of the League Secretariat. This unsatisfactory state of affairs was 
a consequence of the overwhelmingly European orientation of 
those in charge of the League and of the all too feeble effort on the 
part of the League authorities to recruit personnel from those 
other parts of the world.” 

3- International loyalty—The experience of the League shows 
that a broad measure of international loyalty can be achieved, 
even under unfavorable circumstances. The interwar period was 
one of rampant nationalism. Individuals (with very few excep- 
tions) were intensely conscious of their nationality, and as a gen- 
eral rule this national consciousness increased to an even greater 
degree the moment a person crossed the national boundaries of 
his home country. Even persons who considered themselves above 
national prejudices developed a sort of national defense mechanism 
the moment they left their homeland. League officials hailing from 
more than forty countries nevertheless usually discharged their in- 
ternational duties loyally and conscientiously. The experiment 
proved successful beyond hope and expectation. 

As long as it exists im abstracto international loyalty remains 
fictitious. It becomes real only when it is associated with personal 
interests, with a common effort, a common place of work, and 
subsequently with experiences shared by others who are in the 
same situation. In joining the international secretariat, individuals 
became integrated into a visible, tangible, living organism. Their 
abstract loyalty became one tendered to a superior, to their col- 

12 Asiatics with English, French, or American degrees are certainly easier 


to integrate, but they are not necessarily good representatives of their coun- 
tries or civilizations. 
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leagues, to the organization, to a community of work and play, to 
.a concern which paid their salary and provided for their future. 
With this it is not intended to overlook the importance of the 
ideological factor. Personal inclination on the part of the individual 
officials played an important role, for these men and women would 
hardly have wanted to become members of that particular admin- 
istration unless they had been temperamentally attracted by the in- 
ternational work. 

In order to secure and maintain international loyalty, the mem- 
ber States must fully collaborate. More will be said about this 
aspect later. As far as the administration is concerned, one of its 
best safeguards consists in the attempt to recruit only persons 
whose past activities suggest preparedness and willingness to con- 
form to their international allegiance. The principle that imterna- 
tional officials must be convinced adherents of the international 


purpose of the agency they serve cannot be challenged. It cannot | 


be overlooked, however, that a full implementation of this require- 
ment is blocked, in practice, by a number of serious obstacles. Be- 
lief in the underlying purpose of the international work of the 
organization and even a genuine belief in international collabora- 
tion do not necessarily mean that the individual is proof against 
national passions if the policies of his native country clash with 
those of the majority of the other members within the interna 


tional organization. Nationalism is a potent irrational impulse. If 


it is pitted against international loyalty, even an essentially decent 
international official may falter. The history of the interwar period 
records-a number of cases of this sort. 

Nationals of authoritarian or totalitarian countries were placed 
in an ambiguous position. Their home countries claimed a higher 
degree of subordination to the State, and this submission did not 
end at the doors of the international headquarters. The individual 
lost much of his spiritual and material independence. Moreover, 4 
citizen of a democratic country does not consider himself—unless 
he be an ambassador—a representative of his country. A total 
tarian State, on the other hand, hammers into the heads of all its 
citizens abroad the fact that they are, in all their private and public 
acts, exponents of their country and that they are expected to col 
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form to very strict patterns and standards of behavior. Interna- 
tional loyalty can hardly be expected from normal persons of 
average moral fiber if it has to be paid for by the potential loss of 
one’s earthly goods, one’s citizenship, or perhaps even one’s life. 
A situation of this kind will, it is hoped, not develop again, but 
one should not close one’s eyes to realities and assume a priori 
that all international officials of tomorrow will enjoy the kind of 
moral independence which the citizens of traditionally democratic 
countries possessed within the international administration of the 
interwar period. 

The future international agency will include among its staff 
nationals of many countries who demand and expect strong loyal- 
ties from their citizens, A Soviet citizen must conform incompara- 
bly more to the political, social, and economic concepts prevailing 


| in his mother country than the average Englishman, Frenchman, 
Dutchman, or American if he desires to maintain the confidence 


and good will of his compatriots.’ His international loyalty may 


be as genuine as that of his colleagues, but it would be impossible 


| to expect that he would side with his colleagues in the case of a 


- major difference between his country and countries with con- 


cepts that are politically, economically, and socially diametrically 
sed 


International loyalty, in order to become as real as national 
loyalty, must be strongly supported by a number of safeguards 
and arrangements that tend to free the international personnel as 


' much as possible from any dependency upon their governments on 


material grounds. 

4. Staff division and proportionate share of staff categories —The 
Geneva staff consisted of three divisions: the first comprised of- 
ficials of administrative rank corresponding to the professional, 
scientific, and higher administrative branches of the government 
of the United States but included certain top officials who could 
not be, in the American usage, among these branches. The second 


18 As far as Russia was concerned this problem hardly arose in the years of 
Soviet participation in the work of the League. The U.S.S.R. sent only one 
official into ahs Secretariat, as undersecretary-general, who considered him- 
self chiefly a political liaison officer and observer. 
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division was composed of the clerical and supervisory staff; the 
third, of janitors, messengers, telephone operators, and others. 

The League administration was unquestionably top-heavy. The 
proportion of officials in the different categories was, roughly 
speaking, as follows: first division, 30 per cent; second division, 
55 per cent; third division, 15 per cent. Any administrator will be 
struck by the proportionate size of the first division. This was 
basically due to the character of the tasks imposed upon the ad- 
ministration. The League needed a larger staff in the senior brackets 
than a typical national administration because of the galaxy of 
committees and conferences which it had to supply with secre. 
taries, interpreters, legal advisers, etc. But it is nevertheless true 
that the higher staff was proportionately larger than could be jus- 
tified on the basis of mere service requirements. The undeniable 
inflation ofthe first division had its causes in political factors. All 
member States wished to have at least one national among the 
staff who belonged to the fiscal division, a privileged category en- 
joying diplomatic immunities. 

Governments constantly subjected the secretary-general to all 
kinds of pressure in staff matters by demanding appointments of 
their nationals into the first division—such interventions ranging 
from veiled hints to open demands accompanied by threats of 
political reprisals. The secretaries-general resisted as much as 
seemed politically justifiable, and the first secretary-general re 
sisted more courageously than his successor. But it is hardly sur- 
prising that both emerged from such unequal contests in the ma- 
jority of cases as vanquished. 

This political element entering into the composition and size of 
the first division not only made the administration more costly to 
the members and restricted the promotional chances of the lower 
staff but it made impossible the proper employment of all higher 
officials and prevented the administration from complying with one 
of the basic rules of public administration, namely, that responsi- 
bility, rank, and payment should be commensurate. In the case of 
the League it led to the necessity of employing higher officials in 
tasks belonging to a lower service category. This was unfortu- 





14 As a matter of fact, almost three fourths of all members of the League | 
had at one time or another a higher official in the Secretariat. : 
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nate. For experience shows that higher officials do not, as a rule, 
execute semimechanica] or higher clerical duties with the necessary 
diligence; the work is less well done than if it were handled by 
the proper personnel. Moreover, this practice delayed the crys- 
tallization of a service category of safe and reliable senior clerks 
and supervisors who rightly form the backbone and constitute a 
major element of strength in any old-established and time-tested 
administration. The League administration retained in this respect, 
up to the end of its active operation, something of its initial ex- 
perimental character. 

Future permanent international administration must set its face 
against a recurrence of this kind of maladjustment. It must from 
the beginning think in long-range terms and must make an effort 
to secure the right type of intermediary personnel whose steadi- 
ness, permanence, and unique knowledge of procedures and files 
are necessary prerequisites of good administration, national or in- 
ternational. 

5. Obligations of governments—The functioning of the inter- 
national administrative machinery of the future cannot be safe- 
guarded by technical provisions, however perfect. It will depend, 
in the first place, upon the functioning of international coopera- 
tion as a whole. But the efficiency of international organization 
can be enhanced and its performance improved by a number of 
provisions and stipulations aimed at safeguarding the efficiency 
and integrity of the administrative machinery. As Archibald Evans 
pointed out, the success of the implementation of international 
bodies “‘will depend to a large extent on the character, loyalty 
and efficiency of the international secretariat of the future and on 
the principles governing their administration.” ** Adherence to 
these principles cannot be safeguarded, however, by the adminis- 
tration alone. Full collaboration on the part of the governments is 
absolutely essential as has already been stated. Too little attention 
has been paid to the fact that the responsibility for some of the 
defects that appeared i in the Geneva practice was due to govern- 
ments which, in their dealings with the international administra- 
tion, fell short of their moral obligations toward the League. 





_ 4% Archibald A. Evans, “The International Secretariat of the Future,” Pub- 
lie Administration (London), XXII (1944), 64-74. 
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In entering the service of the League, an official solemnly de- 
clared that he would not “seek or receive instructions from any 
Government or other authority external to the Secretariat of the 
League of Nations.” The declaration was one-sided, as the gov- 
ernments on their part were not bound by any corresponding obli- 
gation to abstain from soliciting services from their co-nationals 
employed in the Secretariat. The official was placed in a highly 
disadvantageous position if his scruples were disregarded by his 
government. The situation was similar in respect to the nation- 
ality composition of the Secretariat. The secretary-general was 
intrusted with safeguarding a fair distribution of nationalities 
within the Secretariat, and his efforts were constantly under- 
mined by the egotism of different governments who often de- 
manded the appointment of nationals in utter disregard of service 
requirements and in spite of the fact that their country was already 
as fully “represented” in the administration as could fairly be ex- 
pected. It would be in the interest of future international organiza- 
tions if the member States would agree to assume a formal obliga- 
tion to abstain from practices of this kind.”® 

6. Tenure: (a) characteristics of the mixed system.—In the first and 
experimental stage of the League administration five-year con- 
tracts were the rule. Contradictory views were held at the begin- 
ning of the twenties regarding the desirability of long-term ap- 
pointments. Soon, however, permanency of tenure of League 
officials was adopted as the governing principle. Permanency was 
made subject, however, to a number of exceptions. The system in 
force in later years provided for indeterminate contracts for mem- 
bers of the second and third divisions and for all categories of the 
first division with the exception of the highest officers (deputy and 
undersecretaries-general), whose contracts were nonrenewable. 
Directors held an intermediate position: their appointments were 
limited to seven years but were renewable. 

Elements pertaining to a mixed system were thus grafted upon 
a system based upon the permanency of tenure. The practice had 


16 This desideratum has been met since these lines were written. Article 100 
of the United Nations Charter contains a paragraph stating that Members un- 
dertake to respect the international character of the duties of the staff “and 
not to seek to influence them in the discharge of their responsibilities.” 
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some resemblance to that adopted in the United States which is 
characterized by a juxtaposition of political appointments on the 
top level and competitive appointments in all other ranks. And 
exactly as the number of political appointees was, comparatively 
speaking, reduced within the last decades in the United States, 
the number of political appointments was progressively whittled 
down in the League Secretariat. The comparison ends here, how- 
ever. The day-to-day practice of the League tended toward reduc- 
ing from year to year the number of those holding permanent con- 
tracts. In addition to the directing officers (the political nominees), 
an increased percentage of officials of the first division were offered 
contracts of seven years’ duration and less. In the last five years 
of the Secretariat’s active existence permanent contracts were 
rately offered to officials of the administrative brackets. But as 
short-time contracts, except in the case of specialists and experts, 
were frequently renewed on expiration, there existed (up to 1940) 
more de facto permanency than could have been assumed on the 
basis of a mere examination of service contracts. 

Two reasons were chiefly responsible for the departure from the 
principle of permanency in the lower rungs of the first division: 
the growing uncertainty of the economic, financial, and political 
situation and the need for technical experts for urgent, excep- 
tional, and temporary work. Moreover, the granting of shorter 
contracts corresponded to the personal inclination of those in 
charge of the administration who felt that a strict adherence to 
the rules of permanency might impede the constant adaptation of 
the administration to the realities of a swiftly changing world. 
Around 1938 less than half of the members of the first division 
held permanent contracts and most of these had been appointed 
prior to 1930.17 

b) Interchange between national and international administrations .— 
Among the many questions raised by the whole complex problem 
of tenure, one will be singled out for special treatment—that of 


17 In contrast, practically all officials of the International Labor Office serv- 
ing in comparable positions possessed contracts of indeterminate } . As 
administrations were governed by similar over-all rules, this difference 
between the two staffs was primarily attributable to the policies of the heads 
of the two agencies. 
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the merits and demerits of staff interchange between national and 
international administrations. Unlike most staff problems, this 
problem is peculiar to international administration, and it is a 
question that is destined to assume greater importance in the near 
future than it had in the interwar period. 

Very few cases are on record of officials being lent from na- 
tional administrations to the League. The practice did not fit into 
the concepts of the League’s personnel management. Whenever 
national officials entered League services, the usual procedure was 
to engage them in the same manner as other officials and to treat 
them exactly as other League officials. For all practical purposes 
these persons became international officials, and their arrangements 
at home were considered their private affairs. These officials were 
granted unpaid leave from their government (en disponibilité in case 
of diplomats and foreign service officers). In a number of cases 
this led to a highly unsatisfactory situation. These officials were in 
the League but not of the League and never identified themselves 
with the Secretariat to the same degree as the majority of their 
colleagues. 

In 1936 a halfhearted attempt was made to arrange for the 
seconding of national officials to the international Secretariat on a 
larger scale. A special service category of Temporary Collaborat- 
ors was created, “chosen from the national administrations of 
different countries or from other suitable circles, nominated by the 
respective governments.” ** These persons were to be appointed 
for a period of six to twelve months. But a certain lack of under- 
standing of the importance of such exchanges and budgetary con- 
siderations brought this experiment to naught for all practical pur- 
poses. 

18 This category of officials must not be confused with encther eee 
persons designated by the same term. For a number of years about fifty per- 
sons were annually invited to Geneva for a few weeks, preferably during the 
Assembly, with the purpose of acquainting them with the from inside. 
They consisted chiefly of writers or active members of organizations inter- 
ested in the work of the League. Only a few were national officials. They 
were intrusted to the good offices of the Information Section, which facilitated 


their probings into the mysteries of the League. No work on behalf of the 
administration was ever intrusted to them. 
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It will be in the mutual interest of the international agency as 
well as of national administrations if the whole procedure of staff 
exchange between the international center or centers-and national 
administrations were to be formalized in the future. National ad- 
ministrations and especially the services dealing with foreign coun- 
tries (foreign offices, foreign economic and agricultural services, 
labor departments, etc.) would profit from the presence of officials 
who, owing to their temporary assignment to international ser- 
vices, possess a broad understanding of international problems and 
have acquired inside knowledge of the working and the needs of 
international agencies. Temporary seconding of national officials 
would, in addition, supply international agencies with experts 
thoroughly familiar with the needs and developments of national 
administrations in a great number of countries. But against these 
advantages stand certain very real dangers. These temporary 
officials remain national civil servants. They have neither the time 
not the intention to become international officials. They cannot be 
expected to blend fully with the activities of the international cen- 
ter which they serve. Unless steps are taken to formalize their 
position, they are placed in an ambiguous, sometimes even con- 
tradictory, position. 

In view of the unsatisfactory character of the League experi- 
ence in this respect, it is suggested that the international adminis- 
trations of the future should create a different status for each of 
the two categories of officials: the international officials: properly 

king, persons with indeterminate or at least prolonged tenure 
who would tend (in words of a famous League report) toward the 
type of “international man,” who would be “committed to the 
strictest and most scrupulous impartiality in examining and solv- 
ing all problems” submitted to them; and a second type of officials 
who would be “temporary and specialized, freer in judgment and 
able so to modify solutions as to make them acceptable to the 
various nations.” '* A clear distinction of this sort would prevent 


19 League of Nations, Official Journal, Special Supplements No. 84, Records of 
the Eleventh Ordinary Session of the Assembly (Geneva: League of Nations, 


1930), p. 220. 
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ambiguities and uncertainties detrimental to the international 
duties of the agency. It would in no way impair its efficiency, 

The stress laid upon the advantages accruing from an extension 
and formalization of the system of seconding officials from na- 
tional administrations should not detract attention from the fact 
that public international administration, in order to be efficient, 
must be based upon the service of officials holding indeterminate con- 
tracts. Only persons who are offered the prospect of lifelong tenure 
and consider their international activities their profession can be 
expected to identify themselves with their international tasks, 
Only persons permanently attached to the international adminis- 
tration can fairly be expected not to look back home for a subse- 
quent career and to remain independent from their governments, 

On the other hand, in the peculiar position in which interna- 
tional officials find themselves placed, there is an element of dan- 
ger absent in national administration, namely, that of losing con- 
tact with social and political realities at home. In order to facil- 
itate frequent contacts of officials with their home countries, the 
League established a generous system of annual leave. 

The League attempted to create incentives for League officials 
to spend their leave actually at home; it provided for the traveling 
expenses of League officials who intended to spend their vacation 


in the place officially recognized as their “home.” Moreover, 


officials were frequently sent on missions to their countries of 
origin in order to enter into or to renew contacts with their home 
authorities. Future international agencies might consider a sup- 
plementary measure, namely, that of adopting the institution of a 
sabbatical half-year for permanent officials in order to allow them 


_ to acquaint themselves fully from time to time with the changing 


conditions in their home countries. Informal suggestions of this 
kind were made from time to time in the past, but no steps were 
ever taken at Geneva in this direction. 

In the light of the Geneva experience it can be stated that, un- 
less permanency is made the basis of the international civil service 
of the future, no consistent, effective, and efficient international 
administrative action is possible. It is,{therefore, to be hoped that 
those in charge of future international agencies will not sacrifice 
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this long-range point of view to momentary advantages arising 
from ad hoc appointments and the engagement of outstanding per- 
sons who have no intention of considering their stay in the inter- 
national administration their life task. 

7. Homogeneity of future international staff—The remarkable 
homogeneity of the League staff achieved at Geneva was the con- 
sequence of a number of converging factors. There was, first, the 
moral unity due to the common belief in the League and its methods 
which was strong enough to survive the disintegrating influences 
of the thirties. There was, second, the similarity of the social back- 
ground of the bulk of the officials who, in their majority, came 
from that part of the middle class which had supplied European 
governments for about a hundred years with the upper rung of 
public officials. In this class even persons without personal experi- 
ence in public administration grow up in a civil service atmos- 
phere. Of many it could be said that they had public administra- 
tion in their blood. Russia’s presence in the Secretariat from 1934 
to 1939 did not change matters, because Soviet Russia claimed only 
one post in the Secretariat at any given time. 

Spiritual and social homogeneity was still more enhanced by 
the fact that politically the officials were in their majority liberals, 
believers in the “middle way.” The gamut of opinion ranged from 
democratic conservatives to progressive democrats, with a small 
sprinkling of social democrats. The Fascists who had been sent 
to Geneva by Rome and a few adherents of the authoritarian and 
semitotalitarian States were and remained to the end alien bodies 
in an essentially democratic organism. Taken all in all, the Sec- 
fetariat was somewhat to the left of the traditionally conservative 
European ministerial administration—more broad-minded and less 
socially prejudiced. This was reflected in the matter-of-fact way 
in which the existence of women in the higher administrative 
brackets was accepted and in the absence of any, even hidden, 
anti-Semitism, on all administrative levels.” 


20 It would hardly be worth while mentioning this angle if it were not a 
that there were but few Jewish officials in the higher administrative 
brackets of about half of the European States in the interwar era. 
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This homogeneity was still more reinforced and strengthened 
by the stability of the Secretariat. There was little turnover of 
officials. The average length of service was astonishingly high in 
the thirties considering the short existence of the Secretariat, 
Moreover, it was a general administrative policy to keep officials 
at the same desk, charged with the same kind of duty, as long as 
service requirements allowed. 

International administrations of the future will find it extremely 
difficult to match the League record. As a matter of fact, it can 
safely be predicted that it will be quite impossible to achieve 
within a similar short time a homogeneity and stability that could 
be compared with that of the League Secretariat. Some of the 
elements have already been touched upon that will necessarily de- 
lay the welding of the different views and opinions in the interna- 
tional secretariat of the future. In contrast to 1919, it is almost 
certain that the nucleus of officials will of necessity be socially and 
spiritually less homogeneous because of the powerful presence of 
the Soviet Union and the United States. There will undoubtedly 
be less congeniality of temperaments and similarity of mental out- 
look between the bulk of Western Europeans and Russians and 
officials from Eastern European countries that take their social and 
economic orientation from Russia. Moreover, the large contingent 
of United States citizens will introduce patterns of thinking and 
feeling equally as foreign to Western Europeans as to Russian 
officials. It is not suggested that teamwork will be impossible, bat 
a more conscious effort of adaptation and greater mutual conces- 
sions will be necessary to achieve a unity that came almost natur- 
ally to the original team of League officials. 

The social stratification of future international administrative 


bodies will also create some problems that were absent in the | 


interwar period. The middle-class character of the whole upper 
stratum of the League Secretariat is something that cannot be re- 
established. As a matter of fact, it would be indicative of a serious 
defect in the personnel composition of the new agency if the dis- 
appearance of the old middle class in many European countries 
were not to find its counterpart in the staff composition of future 
international administrative bodies. The far-reaching political and 
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social changes in many countries, the presence of citizens of the 
United States who have grown up in a socially more fluid world, 
and the presence of Soviet Russians will, of necessity, preclude a 
recurrence of the uniformity of manners, social standards, and 
habits. The more heterogeneous social character of the new inter- 
national administrations and their broader multinational composi- 
tion will make the process of blending and integrating future 
staffs slower and more difficult. 

A third factor tending in the same direction is of a purely quan- 
titative nature—the bigger size of future staffs. The mere fact 
that a greater number of human beings have to be adapted to each 
other will in itself delay the creation of a common psychology and 
an esprit de corps. 

Finally, it is more than likely that the transformation of the 
social stratification will also have its effect upon the stability of 
the staff and the average length of tenure. There will be a greater 
inclination to change back and forth from national to international 
administration, to shift from one agency to another, or from public 
to private employment. In this respect the mere presence of a 
larger contingent of United States citizens will modify matters. 
Their spirit of professional adventure and their greater occupa- 
tional unrest, compared with their European colleagues, will alone 
be sufficient to introduce an element of change and turnover that 
was absent from Geneva. Considered all in all, no inner cohesion 
and stability such as existed in Geneva should be expected for a 
considerable time in regard to the new agencies. But the awareness 
among the members of the new staffs of the tremendous possi- 
bilities of their work, initial success of the new organization, and 
the confidence placed in their efficiency by millions all over the 
globe may serve as a psychological stimulus strong and effective 
enough to create and safeguard unity, cohesion, and stability. 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 
Rules and patterns of personnel management developed slowly, 
in an empirical and somewhat haphazard manner at Geneva. 
This was due primarily to British administrative leadership, tem- 
peramentally averse to blueprinting and paper-perfect procedures. 
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In later years, by trial and error, a whole civil service code evolved 
regulations for unwritten rules and day-to-day service decisions, 
There remained, nevertheless, to the end a good deal of the em- 
pirical. The greater number and larger size of future international 
administrative bodies will make the formalization of many pro- 
cedures necessary. To future international administration will ap- 
ply what Mr. Justice Murphy wrote in respect to the United States 
Government: 

For a small business establishment or unit of Government employing a 
hundred or even a thousand persons, the rule-of-thumb type of personnel 
management is reasonably efficacious. When personnel transactions are 
relatively few in number, because the itself is small, it is possi- 
ble to deal with each transaction as an individual problem unrelated to any 
other. But in a large organization such as the National Government the 
sheer volume of these transactions renders such a utterly im- 
practicable. Of necessity, resort must be had to a formal system of per- 
sonnel administration, capable of dealing expeditiously and consistently 
with the entire mass of constantly recurring problems.” 

1. Advancement—Promotion within the administration from 
one division into the next higher one, especially from the second 
into the first division, was possible on condition that candidates 
possessed the necessary educational requirements. The staff regu- 
lations stated that “vacancies shall be filled by promotion of off- 
cials in preference to appointment from outside the Secretariat.” 
In practice the promotional chances of officials within the Secre- 
tariat were very much more restricted than suggested by the word- 
ing of the regulations. Space, unfortunately, does not permit ex- 
ploring the different political, technical, and psychological factors 
which blocked a normal operation of these stipulations. In the first 
instance it was the need of providing posts for the greatest number 
of nationalities that compelled the secretary-general to make ap- 


pointments from outside, apart from governmental pressure im | 


favor of certain outside appointments. Moreover, specific tech 
nical skills required for certain posts made it sometimes difficult to 
find fully qualified persons within the Secretariat. A psychological 


21 Report of President's Committee on Civil Service Improvement (House Doc. 
No. 118 [77th Cong., 1st sess.] [Washington, 1941]), Appendix, p. 119. 
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factor also contributed to freeze the different divisions within their 

lished frames. The heads of the administration were 
deeply wedded to European traditions which opposed the transfer 
of “lower” officials into the professional category. 

2. Recruiting —Some of the elements pertaining to the process 
of recruiting international personnel have already been touched 
upon. It is obviously impossible to discuss in this context the mani- 
fold problems of similarities and dissimilarities in the recruiting 
of national and international staffs. But a few remarks on this sub- 
ject may not be altogether amiss. In keeping with the whole con- 
cept of personnel management, recruiting was originally effected 
in a somewhat haphazard manner at Geneva. Actually the process 
was less casual than might have appeared at the outset. As there 
was no international investigating agency at the disposal of the 
secretary-general and as the use of private investigating agencies 
was out of question, the secretary-general depended upon refer- 
ences from persons he knew or whose international reputation was 
considered a collateral security. By and large he had to depend 
upon his own instinct and upon that of his collaborators. It is per- 
haps not in spite of, but rather because of, this personal and unor- 
ganized approach to the problem of recruiting that the selection of 
personnel was a remarkably happy one and that the secretary- 
general and his collaborators succeeded in assembling within a 
short time a professionally efficient, devoted, and homogeneous 
staff. 

This result was, in part at least, due to the preference given to 
candidates who conformed to the concept of an “ideal type” of 
international official which appointing officers visualized. Those 
familiar with the League personnel of the higher brackets must 
have been struck by the fact that the type of international official 
assembled at Geneva was somehow different from the traditional 
European official, especially the Continental brand of the species. 


22 The particular Euro concept of the higher civil service brackets has 
been ey charechicinnd by Dr. Morstein Mace in Civil Service Abroad, eds. 
Leonard D. White et al. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1935), p. 202. 
The first division ‘“‘does not provide the upper rungs of the promotional ladder 
for the rank and file, but . . . stands out as a separate career.” 
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Those assembling the higher staff had apparently a sound regard 
for proper academic training. In this they adhered to the grand 
tradition of European personnel management. There was, how- 
ever, a more than usual regard for scholastic achievement and for 
professional merit acquired prior to joining the Secretariat, and 
perhaps a slightly exaggerated deference for the candidate’s good 
standing with his home government. In the last analysis this was 
perhaps due not only to the legitimate desire to live in peace with 
the member governments and their representatives visiting Geneva 
but also to the conviction that a person who is able to live in peace 
with his (or any) government is the kind of person who could be 
trusted to keep peace with his fellow men under all circumstances, 
Compared with European ministerial personnel policies there was, 
at Geneva, definitely less emphasis upon the social standing and 
background of candidates. There was, moreover, an unmistakable 
dislike for the social lion and the snob. The latter were instine- 
tively, so it seemed, attracted by the prospect of joining the “new 
diplomacy” and were usually in a position to pull powerful strings 
on behalf of their own candidatures. Happily for the administra- 
tion, few persons of this kind succeeded and even fewer remained 
when they became aware of the strenuous, unglamorous char- 
acter of the daily administrative chores. 

The typical specimen of the Geneva selection was less stiff, in- 
finitely less formal in approach and response—more resembling 
the British type of the “boyish master” than the dignified Con- 
tinental type of higher official. I do not know how much this de- 
scription conveys to the American reader who does not link in his 
mind stiffness and artificial dignity or snobbishness with public 
functions and does not expect civil servants to conform to any uni- 
form pattern of manners and behavior. 

No doubt there entered into the original recruiting of League 
officials the element of personal acquaintance, of college fraternity, 
and of friendly personal letters of recommendation; in short, there 
was an element of patronage. But recruiting of public personnel 
without some sort of patronage is almost impossible—everything 
depends on the kind of patronage that is accepted and exercised. 
It is somewhat comparable to the concept of the balance of power 
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in international affairs which is good or bad, beneficial or noxious, 
according to the use that is made of this instrument. If patronage 
played a role in Geneva, it had none of the earmarks of spoils 
operations and hardly ever degenerated into nepotism. There were 
a few exceptions in the course of twenty years. In one of these 
cases the result was, apart from political advantages it had for the 
League, a real gain for the administration. In another it had all 
the characteristics of old-fashioned family patronage—a foreign 
minister placing his daughter in the Secretariat to bridge her over 
the unpleasant social consequences which a divorce possessed in 
her country of origin. Considered as a whole it is remarkable to 
what degree the secretaries-general resisted suggestions of this 
kind. Their attitude might serve as a shining example to future 
heads of international administration. 

In later years, recruiting became more formalized. The secre- 
tary-general played personally a smaller part; the opinions of the 
chiefs of the service became instreasingly important; the personnel 
office gained in authority, and an advisory Appointment Commit- 
tee assisted effectively in the selection of candidates. But in spite 
of rules, regulations, committees, and set procedure, the recruit- 
ing process remained, nevertheless, up to the end of the Secre- 
tariat’s active existence less formalized than would be considered 
feasible in this country. 

The larger size of staffs and the greater share allocated to the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and the United States in ad- 
ministrative matters are bound to change things in the future. The 
pleasant element of improvisation and informality will be elim- 
inated. It will be impossible for the secretaries-general and direc- 
tors-general of the future to assemble the nucleus of their staffs 
with their own instinct and that of their friends and collaborators. 
In 1919 the problem was essentially, if not officially, one of as- 
sembling an effective Anglo-French nuclear staff. Sir Eric Drum- 
mond could confidently rely upon his knowledge of the homo 
Britannicus to do a fair job regarding Britishers and upon his famil- 
larity with Frenchmen to size up French candidates. The problem 
will be more complicated in the future. An American secretary- 
general or an American director of personnel might not lay claim 
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to a similar perspicacity regarding Americans, Britishers, and 
Frenchmen, and he will have little occasion for a free choice 
among Russian subjects. Moreover, a Britisher, a Frenchman, or 
a Chinese whom he would single out among applicants as best 
fitted for the job might strike London, Paris, or Chungking as lit- 
tle typical or desirable. The problem is intricate and a fair solu- 
tion of it difficult. 

Moreover, if about six or ten international agencies set out at 
approximately the same time to assemble their staffs, there may 
occur a kind of wild-goose chase for talent. For it will soon appear 
that the field is more barren of fully qualified persons than is gen- 
erally expected. Formal officials of the Geneva institutions would 
seem to have a considerable advantage, but one would not be abso- 
lutely sure even in this assumption. The Russians may (or may 
not) show considerable suspicion toward people who were closely 
associated with the League, especially with its political work. 
This candidate, perfectly equipped for all practical purposes, 
might be unacceptable to Moscow; that one might have been asso- 
ciated with a government in exile that has become taboo. Another 
might be persona ingratissima to his new regime at home and an- 
other still shrouded in suspicidn regarding his attitude to the Ger- 
man conqueror during the years of occupation. Moreover, safer 
people will be prefetred to stronger people who necessarily havea 
past open to critcism. Later, in a subsequent stage, training for in- 
ternational administration may facilitate the supply of candidates, 
but the limits are closely drawn. The problem will remain vexing 
and the process painful for a long time to come. 

3. The need for an international civil service office-—This raises 
the more general question as to the best means to guarantee the 
recruitment of competent staff for future international agencies. 


International administration can function, especially in its first and | 


most delicate stage, only if it is staffed by an outstandingly com- 
petent group which is able to meet unexpected situations and to im 
provise techniques. Certain general rules and principles of recruit- 
ing must therefore be laid down, if possible, before the machinery 
is set to work. Moreover, certain provisions should be elaborated 
to prevent a wild chase for talents by the different international 
agencies. 
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Among the proposals made in this latter respect, the idea of 
creating a centralized personnel board serving the different inter- 
national agencies merits special attention. There is a general feel- 
ing that it would be unfortunate if the individual international 
agencies should be entirely left to themselves in selecting, examin- 
ing, certifying, and classifying candidates without any coordinating 
agency or assistance. Yet it is equally evident that the creation of a 
superstructure corresponding to the United States Civil Service 
Commission would encounter unsurmountable obstacles, as the 
whole concept of a centralized civil service agency of this type is 
unfamiliar, even frightening, to Europeans, the British included, in 
spite of the existence of a British civil service commission. Those 
opposing the idea of a civil service commission believe that re- 
cruiting cannot be and should not be streamlined, centralized, and 
formalized beyond a certain point. In the opinion of these persons, 
each agency should be in a position to assemble its staff unfettered, 
particularly in the senior brackets. They believe that the existence 
of a full-fledged international civil service commission with an au- 
thority comparable to that of the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission would tend to lower the quality of the individual staff and 
would delay rather than accelerate the creation of homogeneous 
administrations. 

In view of the strength of some arguments brought forward by 
the opponents, it is highly doubtful whether sufficient support for 
the establishment of an international civil service commission 
could be obtained. Therefore, it is to be feared that numerous 
agencies will begin recruiting staffs soon, independently of each 
other and in disregard of their mutual interests, possibly even in 
competition with each other. This suggests the advisability of an 
intermediate solution whereby there is established an auxiliary 
international civil service office. This office would be one of the 
general and common services of the different international agen- 
cies. It would be an administrative and not a policy-determining 
body, composed of a small number of officials. The most practical 
and least elaborate mechanism would probably consist in subject- 
ing such an office to the control of a supervisory board composed 
of governmental appointees and of one person elected by the staff 
of each cooperating agency—the proportion between govern- 
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mental and staff appointees being set at two to one. In contrast to 


the United States Civil Service Commission, this office would not. 


have any proper authority in appointing, selecting, or classifying 
personnel. It would be consultative, advisory, and auxiliary. The 
setting up of such a body would raise no special constitutional 
problems. 

As appointments would not be required to clear through the 
office in any stage of the process of selection, the bulk of the in- 
ternational appointments would be effected in spite of the existence 
of such an office by the different agencies without its help or inter- 
vention. Its main function would be (1) to assist the Secretariat on 
request in filling recruiting needs on the different administrative 
levels which the individual agency cannot fill adequately without 
assistance; (2) to organize investigating machinery which would 
be at the disposal of all agencies; and (3) to provide facilities for 
the holding of competitive examinations. 

Useful as the international civil service office would be in the 


recruitment of higher personnel, it could render even greater ser- | 


vice on the level of intermediate, supervisory, or clerical personnel, 
This type of staff is more exchangeable, administratively speak- 
ing, and, as national administrative experience shows, less inter- 
ested than the higher staffs in being associated with one or the 
other specific agency. Barring the locally recruited staffs which 
every agency will probably recruit without intermediary, the 
office could centralize all applications on this level, sift qualifics- 
tions, and classify applicants. As considerations of nationality or 
of a political nature play a negligible role on this level compared 
with the higher staffs, a more active collaboration of the interna 
tional office would, in these cases, raise none of the questions that 
have to be considered in this respect on the higher administrative | 
brackets. 

The creation of an international civil service office would facil- 
itate setting up some sort of investigating machinery comparable 
to the functions performed in the recruiting process in the United 
States by the Federal Bureau of Investigation. No investigation 
of this kind was undertaken in the interwar period by the League, 
and none was necessary in view of the small size and the restricted 
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annual staff requirements of the League and the I.L.O. The in- 
creased number of large-size international agencies, their greater 
and more varied needs, will make the establishment of some or- 

investigating procedure advisable—quite apart from the 
fact that after the present war with its social changes and with its 
millions of uprooted and transplanted persons, a closer scrutiny of 
antecedents and personal records will be advisable on general 
grounds. National investigating bodies or private detective agen- 
cies cannot possibly be enlisted as it would be almost impossible 
to place full confidence in the results of their investigations. Look- 
ing back upon the League experience, it is almost miraculous that, 
despite the absence of any systematic investigation, no major mis- 
takes were made. But it would mean asking for trouble if the 
future international agencies were to trust their good luck and pro- 
ceed in a similarly haphazard manner. It would obviously be un- 
economical if each agency were to institute its own investigating 
machinery. On the other hand, with comparatively small cost for 
each participating agency, the proposed international civil service 
office could appoint a small number of confidential agents in the 
different countries or regions to whom the task of investigating 
candidates for all agencies could be intrusted. 

Little need be said about the assistance an office of this kind 
could render in the organization of oral examinations. The agen- 
cies will find themselves compelled to hold competitive examina- 
tions in different countries, as was done on a small scale by the 
League and by the I.L.O. Examinations of this kind demanded the 
dispatch of examiners from the central headquarters, the hiring of 
rooms, and the development by trial and error of examination pat- 
terns adapted to the needs of the international agency as well as 
to the psychology of those taking the examination. 

An international civil service office could assist the agencies in 
developing internationally applicable examination patterns with 
variable elements corresponding to region and service require- 
ments; it could set up certain basic standards applicable to all 
agencies, for instance, for language tests or speed in shorthand 
and typing. 

The League experience proves that the quality, morale, and 
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efficiency of the original nuclear staff remain decisive factors of 
the quality, morale, and efficiency of the administration. It is the 
spirit of the first hour that counts most. Everything possible must 
be done in good time to assemble an outstanding staff at the very 
beginning. The creation of an international civil service office 
would be an important contribution to the realization of this aim, 


‘TRAINING FOR INTERNATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


1. In-service training.—In view of the small size of the interna 
tional staffs of the interwar period, training for international ad- 
ministration was a minor problem in the past. As a matter of fact, 
the existence of this problem was hardly recognized at all within 
the League administration. In-service training provided for by 
the day-to-day experience of new appointees was considered the 
natural method of making efficient international officials out of 
inexperienced recruits. No system governed the “breaking-in” of 
newcomers, no method formalized their introduction to their 
tasks, and there was hardly any practice common to the different 
services of the League Secretariat in dealing with new officials, 
The latter were very much left to themselves to find out for them- 
selves; they were usually plunged into their new duties without 
much ado—an awesome trial for anybody who ever experienced it. 

This lack of any established practice in the initiation of new 
officials was due, partly at least, to the fact that, in the first stage, 
the newcomer was to his colleagues in the Secretariat very much 
of an exponent of his country—a Turk, a Pole, or a Canadian— 
whose possible national susceptibilities had to be humored. More- 
over, it could hardly be expected that the new appointee himself 
could immediately act and react in a manner appropriate to his 
status as an international official. It was felt that the process of 
adaptation to international administration was altogether different 
from the usual adaptation required from the individual who enters 
the public service of his own country. 


Closely linked up with this was the reluctance on the part of | 


the chiefs of the League departments to emphasize service hier- 
archies. The newly arrived official was expected to regard himself 
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a colleague of his chief rather than a subordinate. The multina- 
tional character of each service had something to do with that sit- 
uation. While national differences played a remarkably small role 
in the relationship of officials among themselves, there was prob- 
ably in the minds of the chiefs sufficient awareness of the difference 
in nationality to discourage any emphasis upon ranks. In an era 
of sovereign States and of national tensions, the Japanese director 
of the Political Section giving an order to a senior British member 
of the section, or the French director of the Information Service 


| demanding a piece of work from the German official of his service 


was, after all, in a different position from that of the British de- 


| partment chief in his relation to one of his principals or assistant 
| ptincipals—the international character of the League service not- 


; 


: 


. Subconsciously at least the delicate character of the 
relationship entered into the play—though it might be extremely 
difficult to rationalize and analyze the existing situation to the sat- 
isfaction of the reader. One is probably justified in considering 
this peculiar aspect of international administration as one of the 
subsidiary reasons why new appointees were never properly in- 
troduced to their work or formally initiated into their tasks. 

Another reason for the lack of proper initiation must be found 
in the fact that most of the new League officials appointed to the 
first division were around thirty years of age and already possessed 
some sort of professional or administrative experience in contrast 
to appointees to national administrations who are mostly green 
and inexperienced persons fresh from the universities. 

The problem of in-service training is bound to assume a greater 
importance in the future in view of the larger size of staffs and of 
the less personalized character of the relationship which will be 
am inevitable consequence of the enlargement of staffs. It can be 
assumed that in the future, as in the past, a fair percentage of inter- 
national officials will be appointed from national administrations 
or come from the professions. For these groups in-service training 
will assume a good deal of importance, and a formalization of the 
process of initiating new officials will become advisable. In this 
respect it is the British practice which might provide the new inter- 
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national agencies with certain patterns which could be adapted to of p 
the needs of international administration. British practice has - 
ably described by Harvey Walker as follows: 


On joining the department the new assistant principal is — me 
by the permanent head of the department, the esta fficer, and 
the head of the division to which he is to be assigned. He is ‘econ the 
by the latter to the principal under whom he is to work and who is to be ' 
responsible for his training. This principal may then take time to explain 
the organization and work of the department, and of the branch to which 
he has been assigned, and may suggest some books for him to read. He is 
told to wander about discreetly and after a few days ask questions. He is 
given a file of correspondence and memoranda con some minor | 4. 
subject which has served its purpose and is told to read the le and ai | 
précis of its contents. His principal has t talks with him and dis- 900 | 
cusses questions arising out of his reading, his trips about the office, and | cies, 
his précis writing. He is gradually given files presenting points of more 
difficulty and if he does well in digesting them he is given an opportunity 
to prepare minutes and memoranda covering matters upon which deci 
sion has not yet been taken. Thus he is gradually introduced to the de- 
partmental routine and is gradually given responsibility. Experienced e¢- 
tablishment officers estimate that the time consumed in this from 
the entry of a new recruit until he is ready to do his full part in the de 
partmental work, is from two to four years. . . 


The “incubation” period of two to four years seems enormous | even 
in the light of the experience gained at Geneva, where it was a& | 
sumed that a new official would reach full usefulness within one 
year. The major part of the difference must be attributed to the | chance 
fact that, in contrast to national service, most of the newly te 
cruited League officials already possessed some professional 
perience before joining the Secretariat. 

According to the same author, the in-service training described | 
above is preceded at least in one British governmental department, | thus al 
the Health Ministry, by another measure which seems admirable | Wit 
in the light of the Geneva experience and might be imitated with | ized o 
profit by future international headquarters. In that British minie 
try each new assistant principal “spends his first two weeks in the 
registry learning the organization of the department, the routing 
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23 Training Public Employees in Great Britain (New York: McGraw-Hill | 
Book Co., 1935), p. 10. % [bi 
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of papers, and the functions of the various bureaus and offices.” * 

Looking back at the Geneva scene, one feels that one’s self and 
some of one’s less administratively minded colleagues might have 
been saved some nightmarish experiences had administrative wis- 
dom compelled us to spend first some time in the underworld of 
the archives and files instead of catapulting us suddenly into the 
realm of the gods where known and unknown dangers lurking 
from all corners made life extremely uncomfortable at the be- 


| 2, Outside training —In order to envisage the question of out- 
side training in its true perspective, we must take into considera- 
| tion (1) that the bulk of the administrative staff of the new agen- 
| cies, the core of the new administration, will have to be appointed 
| immediately after the establishment of the new agencies and that 

no special training will be possible in this case; (z) that a consid- 
erable proportion of the higher officials subsequently appointed 
will be subject-matter specialists and that, in these cases, admin- 
istrative knowledge and experience will be considered a secondary 
qualification by the recruiting agencies; (3) that, subsequently, the 
annual demands of these agencies will be small in absolute figures, 
even during the years of their greatest expansion; and (4) that, in 


| view of the international composition of the staff, a very small 


number of persons belonging to one single country will have any 
chance to be appointed at all. At least half of the persons will be 


| appointed for their expert knowledge and specialization rather 


than on general administrative grounds. The chances of an aver- 
age gifted student of international affairs and administration being 
, §ppointed an international official on graduating from college are 
thus almost infinitesimal. 

Within the limits indicated above, general as well as special- 
ized outside training will be possible and should prove advan- 
tageous. As far as the first is concerned, Professor Schuyler C. 
Wallace pointed out in the course of a Conference on Training for 


_ International Administration that “by pooling the different types 


of international administration together” one gains a very con- 


“ mbid, Pp. 11. 
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siderable potential clientele.** General training for foreign service 
of one sort or another is already being offered by a number of uni. 
versities and centers.”* In applying for international employment 
graduates of such schools will certainly have advantages. More. 
over, the broad character of this type of training should enable 
candidates who cannot gain international employment to explore 
other fields of foreign employment, ranging from foreign service 
properly speaking to work for commercial concerns operating in 
the international fields. "emp 
The second type of training would be of a more specializg | such 
kind. It would specifically aim at qualifying students for interna rath 
tional administrative duties. Beginnings were made at Geneva by | shou 
the Graduate School for Higher International Studies. This school, | of th 
directed by a former high official of the League Secretariat, at-| 4 mz 
tempted to train students theoretically in the understanding of the wou 
problems and machinery of international law and organization. gt ¢ 
But it succeeded better in supplying American and European agen-| the | 
cies and academic institutions with experts in international law} |ish 
and affairs than in placing its graduates in the service of the League} A, 
or the I.L.O. giver 
The situation will probably be more favorable after this war. A pers 
small number of highly specialized graduate schools could com | arrar 
tribute considerably to supplying international agencies with| find 
prefe 

Su 
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25 The whole problem of training for international administration was a | 
plored by a conference held under the auspices of the Division of International 
Law of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace in August, 194}. It 
was omposed of former and present officials of the League of Nations, the le 
ternational Labor Office, and the Pan American Union, persons interested in 
national training programs for foreign service and in the recruiting for new ; 
international agencies emerging out of this war (see Proceedings of a Confa 
ence on Training for International Administration. . . . 1944], 
printed for restricted distribution only by the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national peace). ’ 

26 The American reader must not overlook, however, that there is on the 
whole of the European continent very little teaching in the field of internation 
affairs. University instruction touching upon these problems is usually gives 
in a highly theoretical form in the shape of international law, historical ot; 
sociological courses, sometimes in the context of what is called “politic 
economy.” Political science in the American sense is practically unknown 
—_— instit 
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service | qualified recruits. In order to be fully successful, the theoretical 


of uni. | 
yyment . 


training in international law and affairs would have to be supple- 
mented, however, by some sort of technical training. In the future, 
institutions of this kind should not consider it below their dignity 
to incorporate into their curriculums subjects like the practice of 
international conferences, drafting of reports and international 
legislative texts, establishing comparative digests of national legis- 
lation in certain fields—in short, instruction in the use of the tools 


, employed by international administration. The student body of 


such training centers would probably tend to become international 
rather than national. One of the additional functions of such schools 


_ should be to train students in the technical and administrative use 


of the language or languages used in the international agency. As 
a matter of fact—whatever their location—the bulk of the courses 
would have to be given in the language or languages officially used 
at the international headquarters. In that respect the practice of 
the Geneva Graduate School, whose courses were given in Eng- 
lish and French, constitutes an important precedent. 

As no guaranty for international employment is likely to be 
given by the international agencies to any student, the element of 
personal risk remains. It can be reduced, however, if certain tacit 
arrangements between the recruiting agency and schools of this 
kind are arrived at under which honor graduates would enjoy 
preference in recruitment for certain types of posts. 

Such specialized training centers should be established near the 
headquarters of international administrations in order to allow 
the students to follow the activities of the organization in question 
at close range and to enable the schools to avail themselves of the 
assistance of experienced international officials for their courses. 
In view of the small number of persons who can and should take 
this kind of training and in view of the almost insurmountable 
difficulty of providing proper curriculums and the appropriate 
teaching staff, it is out of the question for the ordinary university 
to initiate such training schemes. Teaching of this kind must there- 
fore remain reserved to a small number of selected schools, either 
to be established ad hoc near headquarters or to be intrusted to 
institutions which happen to be located close to the seat of inter- 
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national agencies and which avail themselves of the opportunities 


of their new strategic position by establishing proper curriculums” _ 


<vsensltiiinsttienessanimen tigi tatiana einelenmaestiarinetutaieeinemiienmereie ie 

27 Should the new League be established in The Hague, the Academy would 
be the obvious institution to initiate courses of this kind; should Vienna, for 
instance, be chosen as the seat of the new United Nations’ headquarters, 4 
revamped Konsular Akademie could successfully tackle the job. 


| 








THREE-POWER CONFERENCE AT MOSCOW 


December 16-26, 1945 
Jour ComMuNIQUE 


_ The Foreign Ministers of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
the United Kingdom, and the United States of America met in 
Moscow from December 16 to December 26, 1945, in accordance 
with the decision of the Crimea Conference, confirmed at. the 
Berlin Conference, that there should be periodic consultation be- 
tween them. At the meeting of the three Foreign Ministers, dis- 
cussions took place on an informal and explanatory basis and agree- 
| ment was reached on the following questions: 


I—PrEPARATION OF Peace TREATIES wiTH ITALY, 
Rumania, Butcaria, Huncary AND FINLAND 


As announced on the twenty-fourth of December, 1945, the 
Governments of the Soviet Union, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States have agreed to have requested the adherence of the 
Governments of France and China to the following procedure with 
respect to the preparation of peace treaties: 

1. In the drawing up by the Council of Foreign Ministers of 
treaties of peace with Italy, Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, Finland, 
only members of the Council who are, or under the terms of the 
agreement establishing the Council of Foreign Ministers adopted 
| at the Berlin Conference are deemed to be, signatory of the sur- 
| render terms will participate, unless and until the Council takes 
| farther action under the agreement to invite other members of the 
Council to participate on questions directly concerning them. That 
is to say: 

A. The terms of the peace treaty with Italy will be drafted by 
the Foreign Ministers of the United Kingdom, the United States, 
the Soviet Union, and France; 

B. The terms of the peace treaties with Rumania, Bulgaria, and 
Hungary by the Foreign Ministers of the Soviet Union, the United 
States, and the United Kingdom; 


IOI 
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C. The terms of the peace treaty with Finland by the Foreign 
Ministers of the Soviet Union and the United Kingdom. | 

The deputies of the Foreign Ministers will immediately resume | 
their work in London on the basis of understandings reached on 
the questions discussed at the first plenary session of the Council 


4 

of Foreign Ministers in London. est 

2. When the preparation of all these drafts has been completed, | the 

the Council of Foreign Ministers will convoke a conference for | the 
the purpose of considering treaties of peace with Italy, Rumania, 

Bulgaria, Hungary, and Finland. The conference will consist of | I. 


the five members of the Council of Foreign Ministers together 
with all Members of the United Nations which actively waged 
war with substantial military force against European enemy States, _ 
namely: Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, United Kingdom, | 
United States of America, China, France, Australia, Belgium, — 
Byelo-Russian Soviet Socialist Republic, Brazil, Canada, Czecho- 
slovakia, Ethiopia, Greece, India, the Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Norway, Poland, Union of South Africa, Yugoslavia, Ukrainian 
Soviet Socialist Republic. The conference will be held not later 
than May 1, 1946. 

3. After the conclusion of the deliberations of the conference 
and upon consideration of its recommendations, the States signa- 
tory to the terms of armistice with Italy, Rumania, Bulgaria, Hun-. | 
gary, and Finland—France being regarded as such for the pur- | 
poses of the peace treaty with Italy—will draw up final texts of | 
peace treaties. 

4. The final texts of the respective peace treaties as so drawn | 
up will be signed by representatives of the States represented at 
the conference which are at war with the enemy States in question. 
The texts of the respective peace treaties will then be submitted 
to the other United Nations which are at war with the enemy 
States in question. 

5. The peace treaties will come into force immediately after 
they have been ratified by the Allied States signatory to the res- 
spective armistices, France being regarded as such in the case of | 
the peace with Italy. These treaties are subject to ratification by 
the enemy States in question. 
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II—Far Eastern ComMMIssION AND ALLIED CouNcIL 
FOR JAPAN 


A. FAR EASTERN COMMISSION 


Agreement was reached, with the concurrence of China, for the 
establishment of a Far Eastern Commission to take the place ot 
the Far Eastern Advisory Commission. The terms of reference for 
the Far Eastern Commission are as follows: 


|. Establishment of the Commission 


A Far Eastern Commission is hereby established composed of 
the representatives of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
United Kingdom, United States, China, France, the Netherlands, 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, India, and the Philippine Com- 
monwealth. 


Il. Functions 


A. The functions of the Far Eastern Commission shall be: 

1. To formulate the policies, principles and standards in con- 
formity with which the fulfilment by Japan of its obligations un- 
der the terms of surrender may be accomplished. 

2. To review, on the request of any member, any directive is- 
sued to the supreme commander for the Allied powers or any 
action taken by the supreme commander involving policy deci- 
sions within the jurisdiction of the commission. 

3. To consider such other matters as may be assigned to it by 
agreement among the participating governments reached in ac- 
cordance with the voting procedure provided for in Article V, Sec- 
tion 2 hereunder. 

B. The commission shall not make recommendations with re- 
gard to the conduct of military operations nor with regard to ter- 
nitorial adjustments. 

C. The commission in its activities will proceed from the fact 
that there has been formed an Allied Council for Japan and will 
tespect existing control machinery in Japan, including the chain 
of command from the United States Government to the supreme 
commander’s command of occupation forces. 
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III. Functions of the United States Government 


1. The United States Government shall prepare directives jn | 


accordance with policy decisions of the Commission and shall 
transmit them to the supreme commander through the appropriate 
United States Government agency. The supreme commander 
shall be charged with the implementation of the directives which 
express the policy decisions of the Commission. 

2. If the Commission decides that any directive or action re- 
viewed in accordance with Article II-A-z should be modified, its 
decision shall be regarded as a policy decision. 


3. [The United States Government may issue interim directives — 


to the supreme commander pending action by the Commission 
whenever urgent matters arise not covered by policies already 
formulated by the Commission; provided that any directive dealing 


with fundamental changes in the Japanese constitutional structure | 


or in the regime of control, or dealing with a change in the Japanese 
Government as a whole, will be issued only following consulta- 
tion and following the attainment of agreement in the Far Eastem 


Commission. 
4. All directives issued shall be filed with the Commission. 


IV. Other Methods of Consultation 

The establishment of the commission shall not preclude the use 
of other methods of consultation on Far Eastern issues by the pat- 
ticipating governments. 


V. Composition 


1. The Far Eastern Commission shall consist of one represen | 


tative of each of the States party to this agreement. The mem 
bership of the Commission may be increased by agreement among 
the participating powers as conditions warrant by the addition of 
representatives of other United Nations in the Far East or having 
territories therein. The Commission shall provide for full and ade- 


quate consultations, as occasion may require, with representatives | 


of the United Nations not members of the Commission in regatd 
to matters before the Commission which are of particular concem 
to such nations. 
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stives | Participate in the Commission on the revised basis. 
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| 2. The Commission may take action by less than unanimous 
| yote provided that action shall have the concurrence of at least a 








| 


V1. Location and Organization 
1. The Far Eastern Commission shall have its headquarters in 
Washington. It may meet at other places as occasion requires, in- 


majority of all the representatives including the representatives of 
the four following powers: United States, United Kingdom, Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, and China. 


_ duding Tokyo, if and when it deems it desirable to do so. It may 
make such arrangements through the chairman as may be prac- 
ticable for consultation with the supreme commander for the 


| Allied powers. 
2, Each representative on the Commission may be accompanied 


"by an appropriate staff comprising both civilian and military rep- 


resentation. 


3. The Commission shall organize its secretariat, appoint such 
committees as may be deemed advisable, and otherwise perfect 
its organization and procedure. 


VII. Termination 


The Far Eastern Commission shall cease to function when a de- 
cision to that effect is taken by the concurrence of at least a ma- 

| jority of all the representatives including the representatives of 
| the four following powers: United States, United Kingdom, Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, and China. Prior to the termination 
of its functions, the Commission shall transfer to any interim or 
permanent security organization of which the participating gov- 
mem- | ‘Mments are members those functions which may appropriately 


be transferred. 


It was agreed that the Government of the United States on be- 
aving | 'alf of the four powers should present the terms of reference to 
Jade- | the other governments specified in Article I and invite them to 


B. ALLIED COUNCIL FOR JAPAN 


The following agreement was also reached, with the concur- 
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rence of China, for the establishment of an Allied Council for nese 
Japan: | the 

1. There shall be established an Allied Council with its seat in | preli 
Tokyo under the chairmanship of the supreme commander for the | Ajlie 
_ Allied powers (or his deputy) for the purpose of consulting with 
and advising the supreme commander in regard to the implement 
tion of the terms of surrender, the occupation and control of | 1. 
Japan, and of directives supplementary thereto; and for the pur. | pende 
pose of exercising the control authority herein granted. on de 

2. The membership of the Allied Council shall consist of the | disast 
supreme commander (or his deputy), who shall be chairman and there 
United States member; a Union of Soviet Socialist Republics _ which 
member; a Chinese member; and a member representing jointly transy 
the United Kingdom, Australia, New Zealand, and India. 

3. Each member shall be entitled to have an appropriate staf, 2. | 
consisting of military and civilian advisers. emme 

4. The Allied Council shall meet not less often than once every | propri 
two weeks. consis 

5. The supreme commander shall issue all orders for the imple- | southe 
mentation of the terms of surrender, the occupation and control of 
Japan, and directives supplementary thereto. In all cases action 
will be carried out under and through the supreme commander 
who is the sole executive authority for the Allied powers in Japan. 
He will consult and advise with the Council in advance of theis 
suance of orders on matters of substance, the exigencies of the 
situation permitting. His decisions upon these matters shall be 
controlling. 

6. If, regarding the implementation of policy decisions of the 
Far Eastern Commission on questions concerning a change in the 
regime of control, fundamental changes in the Japanese constitt- 
tional structure, and a change in the Japanese Government 484 
whole, a member of the Council disagrees with the supreme com 
mander (or his deputy), the supreme commander will withhold 
the issuance of orders on these questions pending agreement ) 
eae in the Far Eastern Commission. 

. In cases of necessity the supreme commander may make de} the joit 
atihing concerning the change of individual Ministers of the Jape Union 
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cil for | yese Government, or concerning the filling of vacancies created by 
| the resignation of individual Cabinet members, after appropriate 





seat in | preliminary consultation with the representatives of the other 
for the | Allied powers on the Allied Council. 
Daive II1I—Korea 


tol of | 1. With a view to the reestablishment of Korea as an inde- 
€ pur. | pendent State, the creation of conditions for developing the country 
| on democratic principles and the earliest possible liquidation of the 
of the | disastrous results of the protracted Japanese domination in Korea, 
an and there shall be set up a provisional Korean democratic government 
publics which shall take all the necessary steps for developing the industry, 
jointly | wansport, and agriculture of Korea and the national culture of the 
| Korean people. 
e staf | 2. In order to assist the formation of a Provisional Korean Gov- 
_emment and with a view to the preliminary elaboration of the ap- 
every | propriate measures, there shall be established a joint commission 
consisting of representatives of the United States command in 
imple- | southern Korea and the Soviet command in northern Korea. In 
trol of | preparing their proposals the commission shall consult with the 
action | Korean democratic parties and social organizations. The recom- 
nander | mendations worked out by the commission shall be presented for 
Japan. | the consideration of the Governments of the Union of Soviet So- 
thei | calist Republics, China, the United Kingdom, and the United 
of the | States prior to final decision by the two Governments represented 
wall be | on the joint commission. 
3. It shall be the task of the joint commission, with the par- 
of the | ticipation of the Provisional Korean Democratic Government and 
in the | of the Korean democratic organizations, to work out measures 
nstiti- | aso for helping and assisting (trusteeship) the political, economic 
it a84) and social progress of the Korean people, the development of demo- 
> com | cratic self-government and the establishment of the national in- 
thhold | dependence of Korea. 
ement) The proposals of the joint commission shall be submitted, fol- 
lowing consultation with the provisional Korean Government, for 
ke de-| the joint consideration of the Governments of the United States, 
> Jape} Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, United Kingdom, and China 
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for the working out of an agreement concerning a four-power 
trusteeship of Korea for a period of up to five years. 

4. For the consideration of urgent problems affecting both 
southern and northern Korea and for the elaboration of measures 
establishing permanent coordination in administrative-economic 
matters between the United States command in southern Kore *¥i8 
and the Soviet command in northern Korea, a conference of the 
representatives of the United States and Soviet commands in 
Korea shall be convened within a period of two weeks. 


an 
°° 


mem 
ment. 
A. 
| partie 
IV—CuINa B. 
The three Foreign Secretaries exchanged views with regard t on, 
the situation in China. They were in agreement as to the need fot | nent 
a unified and democratic China under the National Government, | Joctic 
for broad participation by democratic elements in all branches of | sng 
the National Government, and for a cessation of civil strife. ‘They | have t 
reaffirmed their adherence to the policy of noninterference in the } undid 
internal affairs of China. concer 
Mr. Molotov and Mr. Byrnes had several conversations con- | 454 9s 
cerning Soviet and American armed forces in China. -! 
Mr. Molotov stated that the Soviet forces had disarmed and Clark 
deported Japanese troops in Manchuria but that withdrawal of | pores 
Soviet forces had been postponed until February 1 at the requett | of the 
of the Chinese Government. | hove 
Mr. Byrnes pointed out that American forces were in Noth) 4, , 
China at the request of the Chinese Government, and referred | sdoencs 
also to the primary responsibility of the United States in the im | ypi, 
plementation of the terms of surrender with respect to the disam / yj) be 
ing and deportation of Japanese troops. He stated that Ani 
forces would be withdrawn just as soon as this responsibility was | 
discharged or the Chinese Government was in a position to dis 
charge the responsibility without the assistance of American forces.) 1, :.. 
The two Foreign Secretaries were in complete accord as to the ieee 
desirability of withdrawal of Soviet and American forces from the Bul 
China at the earliest practicable moment consistent with the dit alee : 
charge of their obligations and responsibilities. now be 
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power V—RuMANIA 


ed The three Governments are prepared to give King Michael the 
advice for which he has asked in his letter of August 21, 1945, on 
aSUFEs | he broadening of the Rumanian Government. The King should be 
Kons udvised that one member of the National Peasant Party and one 
of i member of the Liberal Party should be included in the govern- 
nds ig | BODE: The commission referred to below shall satisfy itself that 
' A. They are truly representative members of the groups of the 
| parties not represented in the government; 
B. They are suitable and will work loyally with the govern- 
ment. 
ard — The three Governments take note that the Rumanian Govern- 
ed fot ment thus reorganized should declare that free and unfettered 
umeat, \ elections will be held as soon as possible on the basis of universal 
hes of | and secret ballot. All democratic and anti-Fascist parties should 
They have the right to take part in these elections and to put forward 
in the | candidates. The reorganized government should give assurances 
concerning the grant of freedom of the press, speech, religion, 
$ Cot: | and association. 
A. Y. Vyshinski, Ambassador Averell Harriman, and Sir A. 
d and {Clark Kerr are authorized as a commission to proceed to Bu- 
wal of | ares immediately to consult with King Michael and members 
equest | of the present government with a view to the execution of the 
| above-mentioned tasks. 
North | As soon as these tasks are accomplished and the required as- 
ferred surances have been received, the Government of Rumania, with 
ie if | yhich the Soviet Government maintains diplomatic relations, 
\satiir / will be recognized by the Government of the United States of 
as | America and the Government of the United Kingdom. 
y was 





0 dis | VI—Butearia 

7 

me | It is understood by the three Governments that the Soviet Gov- 
ye enment takes upon itself the mission of giving friendly advice to 


the Bulgarian Government with regard to the desirability of the 
inclusion in the Bulgarian Government of the Fatherland Front, 
now being formed, of an additional two representatives of other 


e dis 











Ito 


democratic groups, who (a) Are truly representative of the groups |], Re 
of the parties which are not participating in the government an} 4. 
(b) Are really suitable and will work loyally with the government, sions | 

As soon as the Governments of the United States of Ametic . 
and the United Kingdom are convinced that this friendly adyigg | 
has been accepted by the Bulgarian Government and the said at | ses 
ditional representatives have been included in its body, the Gop , 
ernment of the United States and the Government of the United | yell 
Kingdom will recognize the Bulgarian Government, with which | yichin 
the Government of the Soviet Union already has diplomaticre} p ] 
lations. da the 





Vil—Tue EstasiisHMENT BY THE UNITED NATIONS OF | firecti 
A CoMMISSION FOR THE CONTROL OF ATOMIC ENERGY | mutter 


Discussion of the subject of atomic energy related to the quet Securit 
tion of the establishment of a commission by the General Assem| jj). Cy 
bly of the United Nations. The Ministers of Foreign Affairs oft’ 7). 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United States of America, ah 0 
and the United Kingdom have agreed to recommend, for the com 
sideration of the General Assembly of the United Nations, the Bech ri 
establishment by the United Nations of a commission to considet! .. 4. 
problems arising from the discovery of atomic energy and related | 
matters. They have agreed to invite the other permanent mem|/V. Ru 
bers of the Security Council, France and China, together witi! The 
Canada, to join with them in assuming the initiative in sponsoring) sary, ar 
the following resolution at the first session of the General Assem the Sec 
bly of the United Nations in January, 1946: matter. 


Resotvep by the General Assembly of the United Nations |! Tern 
establish a commission, with the composition and competence si! The « 
out hereunder, to deal with the problems raised by the discovey| quire in 


of atomic energy and other related matters. tions fir 
In . 

I. Establishment of the Commission rs 
A commission is hereby established by the General Assemblij entific ir 
with the terms of reference set out under Section V below. B. Fo 


sure its | 





groups I]. Relations of the Commission with the Organs of the United Nations 
nt and; A, The commission shall submit its reports and recommenda- 
amet, | rons to the Security Council, and such reports and recommenda- 
Mefica } ons shall be made public unless the Security Council, in the inter- 
advice | sts of peace and security, otherwise directs. In the appropriate 
aid ad- | ses the Security Council should transmit these reports to the 
> Gor |General Assembly and the Members of the United Nations, as 
United | yell as to the Economic and Social Council and other organs 
which | yithin the framework of the United Nations. 
tic fe} B, In view of the Security Council’s primary responsibility un- 
der the Charter of the United Nations for the maintenance of in- 
temational peace and security, the Security Council shall issue 
OF directions to the commission in matters affecting security. On these 
'¥ | matters the commission shall be accountable for its work to the 
> ques Security Council. 
A sseme | I]. Composition of the Commission 
sof tht | The commission shall be composed of one representative from 
MEH! ach of those States represented on the Security Council, and 
1¢ Colt! Canada, when that State is not a member of the Security Council. 
~ Each representative on the commission may have such assistants 
‘ashe may desire. 


- mem| 1V. Rules of Procedure 


: wit} The commission shall have whatever staff it may deem neces- 
nal sary, and shall make recommendations for its rules of procedure to 





Assem| the Security Council, which shall approve them as a procedural 
{ matter. 


ions w) /- Terms of Reference of the Commission 
nce st) The commission shall proceed with the utmost dispatch and in- 
cover} quire into all phases of the problem, and make such recommenda- 
tions from time to time with respect to them as it finds possible. 

| In particular the commission shall make specific proposals: 

A. For extending between all nations the exchange of basic sci- 
semblj entific information for peaceful ends; 

B. For control of atomic energy to the extent necessary to in- 
sure its use only for peaceful purposes; 
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C. For the elimination from national armaments of atomic In 

weapons and of all other major weapons adaptable to mass de. 

struction; Br 
D. For effective safeguards by way of inspection and othe 

means to protect complying States against the hazards of viol. 

tions and evasions. TE 
The work of the commission should proceed by separate stages, 

the successful completion of each of which will develop the neces. 

sary confidence of the world before the next stage is undertaken, 
The commission shall not infringe upon the responsibilities of 

any organ of the United Nations, but should present recommends. | 

tions for the consideration of those organs in the performance of 

their tasks under the terms of the United Nations Charter. 





